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The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  investigate  the 
topology  of  the  Arab-American  ethnic  identity  and  its 
relationship  to  the  self-concept  and  to  attitudes  toward 
women's  roles  and  behaviors.     Also,  the  study  was  designed 
to  explore  any  differences  and  similarities  on  these  three 
variables  in  relation  to  gender,  religion,  nationality 
and  length  of  stay  in  the  U.S.A. 

A  sample  of  119  Lebanese  and  Palestinian  males  and 
females  representing  Christians,  Druze  and  Moslems  was 
selected  from  Richmond,  VA,   and  VJashington,  DC.  Arab- 
American  Ethnic  Identity  Scale,  Tennessee  Self-Concept 
Scale  and  Arab-American  Attitudes  Toward  Women  Scale  were 
used  to  gather  data. 
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Results  of  this  investigation  revealed  that  the  Arab- 
American  ethnic  identity  is  orthogonal,  consisting  of  two 
relatively  independent  dimensions:     the  Arab  and  the 
American.     The  Lebanese  identified  more  with  the  American 
dimension  and  scored  higher  on  self -concept  than  the 
Palestinians.     No  significant  differences  were  found  on 
attitudes  toward  women  between  the  Lebanese  and  the  Pales- 
tinians.    The  Christians  identified  more  with  the  American 
dimension  than  the  Moslems  and  the  Druze  who  identified  more 
with  the  Arab  dimension.     The  Christians  were  significantly 
more  liberal  in  their  attitudes  toward  women  than  the  Moslems 
and  the  Druze.     No  significant  differences  were  found  among 
the  three  groups  on  self -concept .     There  were  no  signi- 
ficant differences  between  males  and  females  on  ethnic  iden- 
tity.    Females  scored  significantly  higher  on  self-conept 
and  were  more  liberal  in  their  attitudes  toward  women.  The 
short-stay  group   (1-5  years)   identified  more  with  the  Arab 
dimension  and  were  less  liberal  in  their  attitudes  toward 
women  than  the  long-stay  group  (6-50  years) .     No  signi- 
ficant differences  were  reported  between  these  two  groups 
on  self-concept.     The  American  dimension  in  the  Arab- 
American  ethnic  identity  correlated  positively  with  self- 
concept  and  with  attitudes  toward  women  and  the  Arab  dimen- 
sion correlated  negatively  with  the  two  scales. 

The  study  concluded  with  interpretations  of  these 
results  and  with  implications  for  counselors  and  for 
further  research. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

In  the  U.S.A.  there  is  an  increased  awakening  in 
ethnic  consciousness,   search  for  roots,  identity  and 
equality  (Steinberg,  1981) .     A  significant  factor  in  the 
surge  for  ethnic  identification  is  the  continuous  influx 
of  immigrants  and  non-immigrants  to  America  from  all  over 
the  globe.     Most  of  the  new-comers  are  from  the  Third 
World   (Glazer  and  Moynihan,  1975) . 

The  ethnic  minority  of  interest  in  this  study  is  the 
Lebanese  and  Palestinian  population.     Each  group  has  ex- 
perienced a  separate  historical  reality  but  it  appears 
that  their  history  is  becoming  more  parallel  than  had  been 
anticipated.     In  order  to  understand  these  two  ethnic 
groups,  one  must  go  back  a  few  years  in  history  to  grasp 
their  past  and  present.     It  is  difficult  to  differentiate 
or  to  understand  groups  without  looking  at  them  from  a 
social,  political,  historical,  religious  and  national  con- 
text.    But  is  it  not  feasible  here  and  neither  is  it  the 
purpose  of  this  investigation  to  venture  into  a  detailed 
politico-historical  narration.     A  brief  description  is 
presented  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  and  distinguish- 
ing these  two  groups.     The  Lebanese  and  the  Palestinians 
are  semetic  people  who  share  Arabic  heritage,  language  and 


culture,  with  Islam,  Christianity,  and  Druze  as  three 
religions  common  to  both  groups.     Once  in  history,  the 
Lebanese  and  the  Palestinians  were  a  part  of  Greater 
Syria  and  under  the  Ottoman  empire  until  World  V7ar  I  in 
which  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  by  Western  Allies  changed 
their  history.     Syria  and  Lebanon  fell  under  the  French 
mandate.     Trans-Jordan  and  Palestine  fell  under  the  British. 
In  1943,  the  French  mandate  granted  Lebanon  its  independ- 
ence.    In  1948,  Palestine  was  partitioned  in  order  to 
create  the  State  of  Israel  which  eventually  resulted  in 
the  total  loss  of  a  Palestinian  homeland. 

Since  1948, the  Palestinians  have  been  fighting  to 
gain  a  Palestinian  nation.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Lebanese 
have  been  engaged  in  an  armed  struggle  against  foreign 
occupation  and  partitioning  of  Lebanon  since  1975.  In 
addition,  different  Lebanese  militias  have  been  fighting 
each  other  for  and  against  the  establishment  of  a  demo- 
cratic secular  Lebanon. 

There  exist    similarities  and  differences  among  the 
Lebanese  and  the  Palestinians  but  the  similarities  appear 
to  outweigh  the  differences.     These  two  groups  share  an 
inclusive  Arab  identity  and  a  national  sub-identity  that 
distinguishes  one  group  from  the  other.     On  the  surface, 
the  Lebanese  convey  a  picture  of  identity  crisis  by  the 
perpetual  violence  and  destruction  they  have  inflicted  on 
each  other.     Underneath  all  this  turmoil  may  be  strong 
intentions  and  motivations  to  define  their  identity. 
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affiliation  and  commitment  as  one  people.     The  Palestinian 
people  have  a  superordinate  goal,  the  establishment  of  a 
homeland  which  elicits  a  unified  collective  national  iden- 
tity.    The  Lebanese  Christians,  Moslems  and  Druze  have 
permitted  their  sectarianism  to  undermine  their 
social,  political,  psychological  and  national  identity. 
The  Moslems  and  Druze  identify  with  the  Arab  world,  while 
the  Christians  identify  with  Western  culture  even  though 
their  Lebanese  culture  is  influenced  by  Islam  to  a  great 
extent  (Smock  and  Smock,  1975) .     The  family  unit  is  central 
to  the  Lebanese  and  the  Palestinians.     In  fact,  the  Arab 
culture  is  characterized  as  a  tribal  if  not  a  kinship  society. 

The  Lebanese  and  the  Palestinians  share  a  history  of 
early  immigration  to  the  U.S.A.     According  to  Hitti  (1924), 
immigration  from  that  part  of  the  world  began  around  the 
late  1800 's.     People  migrated  in  search  of  fortune  and 
better  economic  opportunity.     At  that  time, most  of  the 
migration  was  voluntary  but  most  of  the  recent  migration 
appears  to  have  been  forced.     The  Lebanese  and  the  Pales- 
tinians are  in  a  state  of  flight  from  political  and  reli- 
gious persecution.       The  Shatila  and  Sabra  Camp  massacre  in 
the  Summer  of  1982  attests  to  the  gruesome  reality  the  Pal- 
estinians had  to  face.     The  number  of  Lebanese  uprooted  and 
homeless  has  increased  significantly  since  1975.     The  Leb- 
anese share  with  the  Palestinians  not  only  a  national  strug- 
gle but  also  a  refugee  problem  as  a  result  of  the  present 
state  of  war.     These  new  immigrants,  homeless  and  uprooted. 
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are  young  and  mainly  the  intellectual  elite.     They  are 
different  from  their  ancestors  who  were  mostly  peasants 
(El  Kohly,   1969) . 

Ethnicity  research  on  this  Arab  population  in  the 
U.S.A.  is  sociological  in  nature  as  in  Hagopian  and  Maden 

(1969)  and  Abu-Laban  and  Zeady   (1975)-.     According  to  Davis 

(1970)  ,  the  major  bulk  of  research  on  ethnicity  has  con- 
centrated on  the  study  of  ethnic  groups  from  a  sociological 
and  anthropological  perspective. 

Social  scientists,  such  as  anthropologists,  socio- 
logists and  ethnologists,  have  attempted  to  understand 
ethnic  identity  by  focusing  on  the  conflicts  between  ethnic 
minorities  and  the  prevailing  majority.     Their  efforts 
have  centered  on  the  areas  of  prejudice,  ethnocentrism  and 
on  how  the  majority  perceived  the  minority   (Zak,  1973,  1976). 
Some  research  has  explored  the  by-products  of  immigration 
from  rural  areas  to  cities  and  from  one  country  to  another. 
Immigration  is  viewed  as  producing  uprootedness.     The  phe- 
nomenon of  uprootedness  is  modern  man's  dilemma  and  it  pre- 
disposes the  individual  to  experience  depression,  severe 
alienation,  diminished  sense  of  identity,  and  lack  of 
self-worth   (Gordon,  1978;  Back,  1980;  Pf ister-Ammende, 
1980) .     The  uprooted  individual  and  his  group  are  seen  as 
victims  suffering  emotional  stress,  resulting  from  loss 
of  intimate  bonds  and  disruption  in  the  continuity  of 
their  lives   (Handlin,   1951;  Weil,   1952;  Lin,  Lamanna  & 
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Murata,  197  9) .     Devos  and  Romanucci   (197  5)   contend  that 
the  uprooted  is  faced  with  circumstances  that  force  him  to 
relinquish  his  ethnicity  and  become  acculturated .  Surren- 
dering one's  identity  and  roots  is  a  threat  to  one's  con- 
tinuity and  sense  of  sameness.     It  leads  to  diffusion  in 
identity  cohesiveness  and  noinnal  adjustment  (Erickson, 
1968) .     Conformity  to  the  larger  culture  is  viewed  by  other 
researchers  as  a  healthy  measure  for  positive  adaptation. 
According  to  Coelho  and  Ahmed   (1980) ,  assimilation  into 
the  majority  culture  helps  the  ethnic  individual  overcome 
the  problems  of  uprootedness  and  its  psychopathological 
consequences.     Issues  dealing  with  conformity  and  non- 
conformity to  the  larger  culture  reflect  the  complexity 
of  ethnicity  as  a  social,  political  and  psychological 
concept. 

Psychological  investigations  of  ethnicity  have  been 
rudimentary  and  a  theory  of  ethnic  identity  has  not  been 
established   (Zak,  1976) .     Most  of  the  research  appears  to 
be  guided  by  the  conventional  approach  which  intimates 
that  ethnicity,  like  other  psychological  constructs,  is 
bipolar  in  nature   (Zak,   1973,  1976).     Proponents  of  the  bi- 
polarity  of  ethnic  identity,  such  as  Chein  (1955),    Herman  and 
Schild   (1960)  ,  and  Herman   (1976),  contend  that  the  ethnic 
individual  is  in  an  overlapping  situation,  subjected 
simultaneously  to  opposing  psychological  forces.  These 
opposing  forces  are  seen  as  the  source  of  conflict  within 
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the  identity  of  the  individual.     The  bipolar ity  of  ethnic 
identity  was  challenged  by  Zak   (1973,  1976)  who  investi- 
gated the  construct  of  ethnic  identity  using  the  guidelines 
of  Kerlinger's  1967  structural  theory.     Ethnic  identity 
was  found  to  be  composed  of  two  separate  dimensions  and 
these  two  dimensions  were  orthogonal  to  each  other  (Zak, 
1973,  1976).     His  studies  cast  some  doubt  on  the  notion  that 
ethnic  identity  is  bipolar  and  established  support  for  the 
orthogonality  and  duality  of  ethnic  identity. 

Issues  and  controversies  around  the  psychological 
nature  of  ethnic  identity  remain  unresolved.     As  mentioned 
earlier,  most  of  the  psychological  studies  on  ethnicity 
are  rudimentary.     Other  fields  of  research  in  sociology 
and  anthropology  have  superficially  embraced  the  psycho- 
logical aspect  of  such  a  phenomenon  (Devos  &  Romanucci,  1975). 

Need  for  the  Study 
In  light  of  the  existing  research  on  ethnicity  and 
ethnic  identity,  it  is  desirable  to  investigate  the  nature 
and  structure  of  ethnic  identity  from  a  psycho-social  per- 
spective.    It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  in  the  social 
sciences  that  the  environment  acts  on  the  individual  and 
vice  versa.     It  is  important  then  in  the  investigation  of 
the  psychological  make-up  of  identity  to  include  the  social 
aspect  which  contributes  to  the  formation  of  identity.  The 
specific  identity  of  interest  is  the  Arab-American  ethnic 
identity. 
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Purpose  of  the  Study 
The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  investigate  the  ethnic 
identity,   self-concept  and  attitudes  towards  women  between 
a  sample  of  Lebanese  and  Palestinians  in  the  U.S.A. 

Relationship  and  Comparisons  Among  the  Variables 

An  investigation  of  ethnicity  will  provide  relevant 
information  about  the  topology  of  the  Arab-American  ethnic 
identity.     It  may  give  insight  into  the  relationship  between 
the  Arab  and  the  American  dimensions  within  the  total  identity 
and  whether  such  a  relationship  exists  in  a  state  of  disson- 
ance or  consonance.     The  ethnicity  variable  may  help  identify 
the  marginal  person  who  does  not  identify  with  his  Arabic 
dimension  and  the  undifferentiated  individual,  who  does  not 
identify  with  either  the  Arabic  or  the  American  dimension. 
Assessing  ethnic  identity  along  religious  lines  may  illumi- 
nate the  impact  religion  plays  in  defining  ethnic  identity. 
Religion  is  central  to  the  majority  of  the  Arab  people,  and 
it  dictates  to  a  great  extent  the  behaviors  and  attitudes 
an  individual  may  espouse.     Therefore,  religion  is  an  im- 
portant dimension  in  the  formation  of  the  Arab  identity. 

Investigating  the  self-concept  will  provide  a  phe- 
nomenological  approach  to  the  understanding  of  the  indi- 
vidual's perception  of  reality  (Rogers,  1959;  Combs  et  al., 
1976) .     In  addition,  self-concept  will  help  determine  the 
asjustment  or  maladjustment  of  the  ethnic  individual  in  the 
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larger  society  (Fitts,  1965).  The  self-concept  forms  an 
operational  approach  to  the  question  "Who  am  I?"  (Burns, 
197  9) .  This  may  provide  information  as  to  how  the  indi- 
vidual perceives  and  defines  oneself. 

The  assessment  of  attitudes  towards  women's  roles 
will  reveal  the  individual's  conception  of  the  appropriate 
behaviors  of  women     in    society.      This  may  communicate 
some  insight  into  the  power  relationship  between  the  two 
sexes  and  the  relationship  that  exists  between  the  pre- 
sumed sex-role  attitude  of  the  individual  and  his  person- 
ality characteristics. 

Ethnicity,  self-concept  and  sex-role  attitudes  may  be 
interrelated.     Examining  the  dimensions  of  ethnicity  will 
facilitate  the  study  of  the  psychological  accommodation 
and  concomitants  of  the  Arab-American  identity.  Exploring 
the  topology  of  the  Arab-American  identity  in  relation  to 
the  self -concept  and  sex- role  attitudes  may  identify 
further  clues  regarding  the  qualitative  structure  and  con- 
tent of  Arab-American  personality.     The  above-mentioned 
variables  may  outline  a  global  framework  of  how  an  Arab- 
American  feels,  thinks  and  behaves  towards  himself  and 
others  in  a  Western  society.     This  may  facilitate  the 
analysis  and  comprehension  of  the  social  and  political  re- 
lations among  the  Arab-American  groups.     A  grasp  of  these 
relationships  may  enhance  awareness  of  the  conflicts, 
violence,  dissension,  and  turmoil  that  are  prominent  in 
the  Arab  world  today. 
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Significance  of  the  Study 
The  study  may  serve  as  an  inquiry  into  the  adjust- 
ment status  of  the  Arab-American  ethnic  group.     It  will 
compare  and  contrast  individuals  who  adhere  to  traditional 
cultural  norms  and  values  and  those  who  acquire  new 
behavioral  patterns.     The  self-concept  will  reflect  the 
adaptability  level  of  each  individual  in  the  new  culture. 
In  addition,  this  investigation  will  have  implications  for 
counseling  ethnic  individuals.     It  may  educate  the 
counselor/therapist  of  the  experiences  an  Arab-American 
encounters  while  living  in  a  multi-ethnic  society  and  how 
such  experiences  are  reflected  in  his  personality  adjust- 
ment.    Also,  the  study  may  inform  the  counselor/ therapist 
of  the  changes  in  the  self-concept  and  of  the  sex-role 
attitudes  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  a  non-oriental  host 
culture  and  the  conflicts  that  may  accrue  from  such  exposures. 
This  study  may  aid  the  counselor/therapist  in  estimating  the 
level  of  acculturation  of  the  client.     This  factor  is 
significant  when  dealing  with  the  effectiveness  of  coun- 
seling/therapy and  when  an  appreciation  of  the  value  and 
belief  system  of  such  a  client  is  demanded.  Acknowledgement 
of  the  Arab-American  and  specifically  the  Arabic  part  of  his 
identity,  both  on  an  individual  and  group  level,  may  erase 
some  of  the  stereotypes  and  prejudice  that  interfere  with 
therapeutic  interventions.     Developing  a  more  accurate 
understanding  of  Arabs  in  America  may  permit  the  counselor/ 
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therapist  to  design  procedures  and  techniques  that  are 
humanistic  and  culturally  relevant.     Investigating  the 
Arab-American  from  a  psycho-social  perspective  may  provide 
some  practical  insights  that  would  enhance  the  strategies 
for  conflict  resolution  when  dealing  with  Arab  and  non- 
Arab  groups. 

Definition  of  Terms 
Ethnicity.     An  organized  set  of  cognitive,  affective 
and  behavioral  patterns  that  are  unique  to  a  certain  group 
and  not  to  another.     It  represents  to  the  individual  a 
sense  of  continuity. 

Ethnic  Identity.     The  conscious  feeling  that  an  indi- 
vidual has  certain  attributes,  beliefs  and  values  which 
identify  him  to  himself  and  to  others.     Arab-American  ethnic 
identity  is  that  measure  of  an  individual's  ethnicity  as  re- 
flected on  the  Arab-American  ethnic  identity  scale. 

Ethnic  Group.     A  group  of  people  who  are  identified 
by  nationality,  religion,  language,  race  or  by  any  of  the 
combinations.     Usually  the  group  shows  an  endowment  of 
meaning,  symbols,  values  and  norms  which  differentiate  it 
from  other  groups.     The  group  has  a  conscious  awareness 
of  belonging  and  affiliation  which  is  critical  to  its 
survival  and  continuity. 

Identity.     It  refers  to  Erickson's  definition  of  "ego 
identity."     It  implies  that  the  individual  is  aware  of  the 
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ego's  synthesizing  methods  and  of  his  style  of  individuality 
which  tend  to  possess  a  sense  of  continuity  and  sameness 
and  which  correspond  with  one's  meaning  for  significant 
others . 

Self-Concept.     An  organized  set  of  attitudes  and 
belief  systems  which  a  person  admits  to  awareness.  It 
describes  the  perceptions,  feelings  and  behaviors  an  indi- 
vidual holds  toward  himself,  others  and  his  environment. 
This  will  be  measured  by  the  Tennessee  Self-Concept  Scale 
(TSCS) . 

Attitudes  Toward  Women.     Attitudes  and  beliefs  that 
an  individual  holds  towards  the  appropriate  roles  and  be- 
havior of  women  in  society.     This  is  measured  by  the  Arab- 
American  Attitudes  Towards  Woman  Scale   (see  Pilot  Study) . 
This  scale  is  composed  of  the  short  version  of  Attitudes 
Towards  Women  Scale   (Spence  &  Helmreich,   1978)  plus  items 
that  are  specific  to  the  sex-role  socialization  in  the  Arab 
culture. 

Bipolarity .     It  implies  that  a  certain  attitude  or 
construct  is  undimensional  with  one  end  of  this  dimension 
or  continuum  being  negative  and  the  other  end  being 
positive.     These  two  ends  are  usually  opposites. 

Orthogonality.     It  refers  to  "independence."     In  the 
example  of  ethnic  identity,  it  implies  that  one  dimension 
is  independent  of  the  other  and  the  two  dimensions  are 
separate  and  unrelated  in  the  same  ethnic  identity.  In 
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the  case  of  Arab-American  identity,  it  means  that  being 
an  Arab  is  independent  or  unrelated  to  being  an  American. 
In  other  words,  the  Arab  dimension  does  not  influence  the 
American  dimension. 

Questions  to  be  Investigated 
Questions  to  be  investigated  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Is  the  Arab-American  ethnic  identity  bipolar 
or  orthogonal? 

(2)  Are  there  significant  differences  in  ethnic 
identity,  self -concept  and  attitudes  toward 
women  between  the  Lebanese  and  Palestinians? 

(3)  Are  there  significant  differences  in  ethnic 
identity,   self -concept  and  attitudes  toward 
women  among  the  Christians,  Moslems  and 
Druze? 

(4)  Are  there  significant  differences  in  ethnic 
identity,  self -concept  and  attitudes  toward 
women  between  males  and  females? 

(5)  Are  there  significant  differences  in  ethnic 
identity,  self -concept  and  attitudes  toward 
women  between  short-stay  group  (individuals 
who  have  been  living  in  the  U.S.  for  less 
than  six  years)  and  the  long-stay  group 
(individuals  who  have  been  living  in  the 
U.S.   for  over  six  years)? 
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(6)   Is  the  degree  of  ethnic  identity  correlated 
with  self-concept  and  attitudes  toward 
women? 

These  questions  will  be  answered  by  testing  the  following 
null  hypotheses: 

Null  hypothesis  1:     There  will  be  no  significant 
correlation  between  the  Arab  dimension  and  the  American 
dimension  in  the  Arab-American  ethnic  identity. 

Null  hypothesis  2:  There  will  be  no  significant 
difference  among  the  mean  scores  of  the  two  groups  on 
ethnic  identity,  self -concept  and  attitudes  toward  women. 

Null  hypothesis  3:     There  will  be  no  significant 
differences  among  the  mean  scores  of  the  Christian,  Moslem 
and  Druze  groups  on  ethnic  identity,  self -concept  and 
attitudes  toward  women. 

Null  hypothesis  4:     There  will  be  no  significant 
differences  between  the  mean  scores  of  the  males  and  fe- 
males on  ethnic  identity,   self-concept  and  attitudes  to- 
ward women. 

Null  hypothesis  5:     There  will  be  no  significant 
differences  between  the  mean  scores  of  the  short-stay  group 
and  the  long-stay  group  on  ethnic  identity,  self -concept 
and  attitudes  toward  women. 

Null  hypothesis  6:     There  will  be  no  significant 
correlation  between  the  degree  of  ethnic  identity,  self- 
concept  and  attitudes  toward  women. 


CHAPTER  II 

REVIEW  OF  THE  RELATED  LITERATURE 
The  review  of  the  literature  will  include   (1)  ethnic 
identity,    (2)   self -concept ,    (3)   sex-role  attitudes  toward 
women,  and   (4)   suininary  of  the  review  of  the  literature. 

Ethnic  Identity 
Erikson  (1950)   introduced  the  term  identity  with  its 
detailed  meaning  into  the  psychological  literature.  Since 
then,  the  term  identity  has  expanded  with  different  meanings 
and  forms.     Ethnic  identity  is  a  recent  expansion  of  the 
inclusive  term  identity. 

Ethnic  identity  was  conceived  by  Miller   (1963)   as  a 
set  of  implicit  or  explicit  attributes  which  identity  an 
individual  to  himself  and  to  others.     Some  researchers 
view  ethnic  identity  as  a  subjective  sense  of  belonging 
to  a  group  as  well  as  behaving  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
group  norms  and  values   (Devos  &  Roraanucci,  1975) .  The 
sense  of  belonging  and  allegiance  to  a  group,  the  level 
of  affiliation  and  the  feeling  of  sameness  and  continuity 
are  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  ethnic  identity 
(Allport,   1949;  Lewin,   1935;  Devos  &  Romanucci,  1975; 
Erikson,  1968) .     The  definition  of  ethnic  identity  does 
not  appear  to  generate  much  of  a  disagreement  among  re- 
searchers.    What  seems  to  be  an  issue  in  the  study  of 
ethnic  identity  is  its  underlying  structure,  that  is 
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whether  ethnic  identity  is  bipolar  or  orthogonal.  The 
concepts  of  bipolarity  and  orthogonality  depend  on  whether 
evaluative,  social  and  educational  attitudes  are  con- 
sidered by  researchers  bipolar  or  orthogonal  in  nature. 
Allport's  review  of  attitude  research  in  1935  helped  es- 
tablish the  notion  that  attitudes  are  bipolar  in  nature 
(Zdep  &  Marco,  1969) .     Osgood   C1952)  used  bipolar  ad- 
jectives to  describe  attitudes  such  as  "good  -  bad."  Also, 
Likert  (1932)   in  his  rating  scale  used  "agree  strongly"  to 
"disagree  strongly."     Also,  bipolarity  of  attitudes  was 
equated  on  behavioral  terms  with  "approach-avoidance" 
(Datz  &  Stotland,  1959) .     Fishbein   (1965)  contended  that 
an  attitude  is  a  "belief  about  an  object"  and  the  evalua- 
tive belief  attached  to  the  object  is  unidimensional.  For 
example,  a  psychological  construct  such  as  femininity 
and  masculinity  in  each  sex  was  viewed  as  one  continuum 
with  bipolar  opposites.     Traditionally,  it  was  accepted 
that  feminine  attributes  tended  to  preclude  the  appearance 
of  the  masculine  attributes  and  the  absence  of  the  former 
defined  the  presence  of  the  latter   (Spence  &  Helmreich, 
1978) .     The  model  of  psychological  androgyny  asserts 
that  the  dimensions  of  femininity  and  masculinity  are 
not  bipolar  in  each  sex  but  are  essentially  orthogonal 
dimensions  and  the  presence  of  one  dimension  does  not 
necessarily  preclude  the  presence  of  the  other  (Bern 
&  Allen,   1974;   Bem,  1975,   1977;   Spence  &  Helmreich, 
1978) .     The  notion  of  bipolarity  is  also  extended  into 
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ethnic  identity  which  is  viewed  by  some  researchers,  such 
as  Herman   (1962)   and  Chein   C1955) ,  as  a  psychological 
construct  forming  a  bipolar  dimension.     At  one  end  of  the 
continuum  there  is  an  attachment  to  the  minority  identity 
and  at  the  other  end  there  is  an  attachment  to  the  ma- 
jority identity.     This  situation  creates  an  internal  con- 
flict  (Herman,  1970,  1976).     Miller   (1963)  claims  that 
"identity  dimensions  are  frequently  bipolar,  and  the  ex- 
tremes are  regarded  as  complement  of  opposites"    (p.  676) . 
Some  researchers  investigated  the  concept  of  ethnic  identity 
from  the  framework  of  Lewinian  theory.     Herman  and  Schild 
(1960)  perceived  the  ethnic  individual  as  being  in  an 
overlapping  situation,  subjected  simultaneously  to  two 
opposing  psychological  forces.     These  two  psychological 
forces  were  seen  as  the  source  of  conflict  in  the  identity 
of  the  ethnic  individual.     Herman   (1962,  1970),   in  his 
studies  on  Jewish-American  students  in  Israel,  found  the 
Jewish-American  identity  to  be  bipolar  in  nature  and  it 
contained  points  where  there  was  more  adherence  to  the 
American  norms,  there  was  less  adherence  to  the  Jewish  norms 
and  vice  versa  (Herman,   1962) .     In  later  studies  of  Jewish 
identity  in  America,  Herman  (1976)   reported  that  such  an 
identity  also  formed  a  bipolar  continuum.     Herman  (1962, 
1970,  1976)  based  his  study  of  Jewish  ethnic  identity  on 
Lewin's  field  theory.     According  to  Lewin's   (1936)  field 
theory,  an  individual  is  under  direct  influence  from 
different  psychological  situations  which  lead  to 
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conflicts.        This  field  theory  led  Chein   (1955)   in  his 
study  of  Jews  in  America  to  assert  that  "a  competitive 
situation  thus  develops  and  one  can  do,  or  think,  or 
feel  something  Jewish  only  by  giving  up,  or  withdrawing 
from  something  in  the  stream  of  general  activities" 
(p.  220).     Herman   (1970,  1976)   in  his  forced  choice  tech 
nique  in  asking  subjects  to  place  themselves  on  Jewish- 
American  bipolar  continuum,  utilized  the  following  six 
points  in  measuring  and  understanding  the  ethnic  iden- 
tity in  the  life  space  of  the  Jewish-American: 

(1)  "Overlapping":  It  describes  how  the  Jewish 
dimension  overlaps  with  the  American  dimen- 
sion within  the  Jewish-American  identity. 

(2)  "Compatability" :     It  reflects  whether  the  two 
dimensions  in  the  Jewish-American  identity 
move  in  the  same  or  opposite  direction. 

(3)  "Salience":     It  refers  to  the  dimension  which 
stands  prominent  in  the  perceptual  field  of 
the  individual. 

(4)  "Centrality" :     It  reflects  the  dimension  which 
is  more  central  in  the  life  space  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

(5)  "Valence":     It  tells  which    dimension  of  the 
identity  is  more  attractive  than  the  other. 

(6)  "Potency":     It  refers  to  the  dimension  which 
determines  attitude  and  behavior. 
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Herman   (1962,  1976)   investigated  the  structure 
and  content  of  Jewish-American  identity  along  the  above 
six  major  Lewinian  points.     His  conclusion  was  that  the 
Jewish-American  identity  is  bipolar  in  nature,  the  more 
Jewish  an  individual  is,  the  less  American  he  is. 

Herman's  notion  of  the  bipolarity  of  the  Jewish- 
American  identity  was  challenged  by  Zak   (1973) .     He  con- 
ducted a  study  of  1,006  Jewish-American  college  students 
from  various  parts  of  the  U.S.A.     Age  of  the  subjects 
ranged  between  17  and  25  years.     Through  the  use  of  fac- 
tor analysis,  Zak   (1973)   reported  that  Jewish-American 
identity  consisted  of  two  separate  dimensions,  one  dimen- 
sion reflected  the  Jewish  identity  and  the  other  dimen- 
sion reflected  the  American  identity  and  that  these  two 
dimensions  were  orthogonal.     Also,   in  another  study  on 
ethnic  identity  among  Arabs  in  Israel,  Zak   (1979)  stated 
that  Arab-Israeli  identity  consisted  of  two  orthogonal 
dimensions.     One  dimension  is  Arab  and  the  other  dimen- 
sion is  Israeli.     This  study  was  conducted  on  532  Arab- 
Israeli  students  and  his  findings  supported  the  conclu- 
sions of  his  previous  research  on  Jewish-American 
identity.     Zak   (1973,  1976)   based  his  research  of  ethnic 
identity  on  Kerlinger's  structural  theory.  Kerlinger 
(1967)  postulated  that  attitudes  are  orthogonal  and  not 
bipolar  in  nature  and  that  bipolarity  appears  only  as  a 
result  of  forced  choice  attitude  scale  or  as  a  result  of 
inadequate  factoring. 
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Kerlinger   C1967)  had  discerned  that  social  attitudes 
have  a  dualistic  structure  which  implies  that  they  are 
two-sided.     What  is  central  to  the  theory  of  Kerlinger  is 
the  "criterial  referent"  concept.     By  referent,  Kerlinger 
meant  a  category,  idea,  concept  or  object.     Any  category  or 
concept  is  viewed  as  a  referent  of  social  attitude  towards 
which  an  attitude    is    directed.     The  word  criterial  in 
Kerlinger 's   (1967)   theory  meant  relevant  or  pertinent, 
connoting  a  standard,  a  means  of  judging  relevance.  This 
theory  suggested  that  "criterial  referent"  is  a  construct 
which  is  the  focus  of  an  attitude.     Attitudes  are  shared 
and  valued  differently  by  people  and  what  is  criterial  to 
one  individual  may  not  be  to  another.     This  theory  was 
tested  cross  culturally  by  Zak  and  Birenbaum   (1980) .  An 
educational  attitude  referent  was  administered  to  713 
individuals  in  Israel.     Two  distinct  clusters  of  referents 
appeared  corresponding  to  traditional  and  liberal  atti- 
tudes.    Results  of  this  study  indicated  a  cross  cultural 
validity  of  Kerlinger 's   (1967)  criterial  referent  theory. 

Findings  by  Zak  (1973,  1976)   cast  some  doubt  on  the 
bipolarity  assumption  regarding  ethnic  identity  in 
Jewish-American  subjects.     The  bipolarity  or  orthogo- 
nality concept  of  ethnic  identity  has  not  been  tested  in 
other  ethnic  groups.     It  would  be  interesting  to  find 
out  what  the  evidence  would  suggest  concerning  the  Arab- 
American  identity.     Evidence  that  would  support 
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orthogonality  would  imply  duality  of  identity.  In 
other  words,   the  ethnic  individual  in  America  would  have 
allegiance  to  the  U.S.  and  its  people  as  well  as  to  his 
country  of  origin  and  its  people.     In  the  case  of  a  con- 
flict, could  the  ethnic  individual  maintain  allegiance 
to  both  countries  without  creating  a  schism  in  his  dual 
identity?     In  psychology  it  is  a  well  established  fact 
that  duality  of  personality  and  duality  of  existence  are 
signs  of  psychopathology .     Murphy   (1947)  pointed  out, 
"the  main  dynamics  in  most  cases  of  double  and  multiple 
personality  seems  to  be  an  exaggeration  of  a  conflict 
situation  which  is  present  in  nearly  all  of  us,  namely, 
a  conflict  between  a  conforming  and  a  guilty  nonconform- 
ing trend"    (p.   246) .     Also,  researchers  such  as  Haugen 
(1961),  Deibold   (1967),  and  Christophersen   01948)  con- 
tended that  bilinguals  become  subject  to    inner  split 
which  is  a  predisposing  factor  toward  schizophrenia. 
They  seem  to  share  the  rationale  that  two  languages  imply 
two  personalities.     Then  by  implication,  duality  of  iden- 
tity may  lead  to  or  may  be  a  manifestation  of  psycholog- 
ical disturbances.     The  bipolarity  concept  implies  that 
the  individual  can  be  either  ethnic  or  not  ethnic  but 
not  equally  both  at  the  same  time.     An  ethnic  individual 
can  maintain  his  original  identity  or  take  on  a  new  one. 
This  implies  that  in  order  for  a  person  to  resolve  his 
cognitive  dissonance  state  he  needs  to  choose  between 
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the  two  opposing  situations.     This  is  analogous  to 
avoidance-approach  conflict.     Goffman   (1963)  contends 
that  individuals  who  let  go  of  their  ethnic  identity 
must  have  been  stigmatized  by  their  parents  and  this 
brings  on  self-hate.     Investigating  ethnic  identity  will 
help  determine  which  individual  accepts  or  rejects  his 
own  ethnicity  and  whether  such  a  rejection  or  accept- 
ance of  his  ethnic  identity  has  any  relationship  to  the 
self-concept. 

Few  scattered  studies  have  been  conducted  on  eth- 
nic adaptation  in  the  U.S.A.  and  in  other  countries  from 
the  standpoint  of  cultural  change  and  identity  formation. 
Also,  other  studies  have  been  done  on  the  effect  of 
social  change  on  identity.     Camilleri   (1979)  investi- 
gated the  changes  in  individual  identity  resulting  from 
the  conflicts  and  cultural  clashes  between  Western  values 
and  the  traditional  values  of  Maghreb  which  is  Islamic. 
The  society  in  this  Moslem  country  is  fundamentally 
religious,  paternal  and  highly  authoritarian.     As  a 
result  of  social  change  introduced  into  the  country,  three 
types  of  groups  have  emerged.     The  first  group  comprised 
the  poor  population  which  is  economically  deprived  and 
underprivileged.     They. have  rejected  the  new  ideas  and 
also  modified  or  lost  the  old  values.     The  second  group, 
which  is  the  middle  class,  have  adhered  closely  to  the 
Islamic  values  and  precepts.  The  third  group  that  emerged  was 
the  upper  class  which  have  adopted  the  Western  values.  It 
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appears  that  the  introduction  of  a  socio-cultural  change 
into  a  traditional  society  does  not  only  fragment  a  co- 
herent system  at  large  but  it  also  contributes  to  a  serious 
change  in  identity  make  up  on  an  individual  and  group 
level. 

Another  investigation  was  conducted  by  Cohen-Emerique 
(1979)   to  explore  the  impact  of  culture  change  on  the  iden- 
tity of  Moroccon  Jews  who  migrated  to  France.     The  subjects 
of  the  study  were  males  and  females  ranging  in  age  from 
35  to  55  years  and  they  varied  in  socio-economic  back- 
grounds.    Cohen-Emerique   (1979)   administered  the  T.A.T.  to 
these  subjects  in  order  to  identify  any  conflicting  themes. 
Results  of  this  study  showed  a  common  theme  and  that  was 
the  opposition  of  two  different  life  styles.     Three  types 
of  groups  were  identified  in  this  study.     One  group  ad- 
hered to  the  traditional  values  and  completely  rejected 
the  Western  values.     Thus,  they  formed  a  closely  knit 
community  and  became  labeled  as  the  "moral  ghetto."  The 
second  group  appeared  to  have  taken  in  the  French  values  and 
have  thrown  away  the  Eastern  values.     The  third  group 
showed  no  adherence  to  either  culture.     Cohen-Emerique  re- 
marked that  the  T.A.T.  results  showed  cultural  marginality 
and  identity  crisis  among  her  subjects  as  a  result  of 
culture  change. 

A  cross-cultural  study  was  conducted  on  Asian  groups 
in  the  U.S.A.     Cheung   C1980)   found  that  the  Asians  suf- 
fered maladjustment,  stress,  and  cultural  conflicts. 
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alienation  and  psychological  isolation.     All  these 
factors  appeared  to  have  an  impact  on  their  identities 
and  mental  health  adjustment. 

Tomeh  (1974)  performed  a  cross-cultural  analysis 
on  alienation  by  comparing  American  and  Arab  students. 
In  her  investigation,  Tomeh  measured  four  aspects  of 
alienation:     power lessness,  normlessness ,  meaningless- 
ness  and  social  isolation.     The  Arab  sample  was  comprised 
of  Christians  and  Moslems.     Males  and  females  comprised 
the  American  and  Arab  sample.     Results  of  the  study  in- 
dicated significant  differences  between  the  two  groups. 
The  American  subjects  felt  significantly  more  in  control 
of  their  lives  than  their  counterparts.  The  Arab  students 
were  more  alienated  than  the  Americans.     Testing  for  the 
degree  of  normlessness,  the  Arab  sample  scored  signifi- 
cantly higher.     Results  on  meaninglessness  revealed 
that  the  Arab  students  also  scored  significantly  higher 
than  the  American  students.     Also,  on  social  isolation, 
results  were  consistent  with  the  above.    This  was  ex- 
plained in  light  of  the  Middle  Eastern  culture  which 
fosters  fatalism  and  externality  and  passivity  among  its 
people  while  the  American  culture  advocates  a  determi- 
nistic, activistic  and  internalistic  approach  to  life.  Thi 
research  finding  indicated  that  alienation  is  a  major  psy- 
chosocial dilemma  which  faces  minorities  and  uprooted 
people. 
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An  in-depth  study  of  ethnicity  reveals  a  common 
theme,  that  ethnic  minorities  struggle  with  alienated 
concepts  of  identity.     According  to  Handlin   (1951)  ,  the 
transplantation  of  a  population  from  one  homeland  to 
another  leads  to  psychological  maladjustment,  surrender- 
ing of  one's  roots,  and  the  modification  of  one's  char- 
acter.    All  this  may  trigger  in  the  individual  an  identity 
crisis.     The  uprooted  may  experience  emotional  stress, 
disruption  of  the  sense  of  security,  intimacy  and  normalcy. 

Investigating  the  underlying  structure  of  ethnic 
identity  is  helpful  to  the  extent  that  it  is  related  to 
another  dimension  within  the  total  personality.     This  may 
permit  a  better  understanding  of  the  ethnic  individual  in 
the  majority  culture.     A  study  was  conducted  by  McGuire 
et  al. (1978)   to  determine  the  salience  of  ethnicity  in 
the  spontaneous  self -concept .     Ethnicity  was  investigated 
as  a  dimension  of  the  self-concept  and  the  extent  it  was 
relevant  to  the  person.     A  sample  of  560  students,  80% 
white,  9%  black,  8%  hispanic  and  1%  uncertain,  comprised 
the  study.     Results  confirmed  the  "distinctiveness  hypoth- 
esis."    This  hypothesis  intimated  that  individuals  are  con- 
scious of  themselves  insofar  as  they  are  different  and  per- 
ceive themselves  as  different.     McGuire  et  al.    (1978)  contended 
that  "distinctiveness  probably  affects  the  self-concept 
directly  and  indirectly" (p.   512).     Also,   "the  distinctive- 
ness hypothesis"  implies  that  by  altering  the  environment  in 
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self-concept  also  becomes  altered.     The  self-concept  and 
ethnicity  become  interdependent.     McGuire  et  al.  (1978) 
revealed  that  four  predictions  were  derived  from  this  study 
regarding  ethnicity  and  the  self-concept.     The  first 
point  was  that  members  of  a  minority  group  were  more  con- 
scious of  their  ethnicity  when  they  were  in  the  presence 
of  ethnically  mixed  groups  than  members  of  a  majority 
group.     The  second  prediction  was  that  members  of  an 
ethnic  group  became  less  aware  of  their  ethnicity  as 
their  ethnic  group  became  predominant  in  a  major  setting. 
Thirdly,  ethnicity  became  more  salient  as  the  group  be- 
came more  heterogeneous  ethnically.     Finally,  salience 
of  ethnicity  increased  in  the  affirmative  self-concept. 
An  individual  identified -himself  in  terms  of  what  he  is 
rather    than  what  he  is  not.     In  addition,  McGuire  et  al. 
(1978)  reported  that  ethnicity  was  mentioned  by  a  higher 
proportion  of  boys  than  of  girls,  while  Goodman  (1964) and 
Schofield  and  Saiger   (1977)   suggested  that  girls  tended  to 
possess  a  higher  ethnic  self-consciousness  than  boys. 
Age  seems  to  intensify  ethnic  awareness.     According  to 
McGuire  et  al.    (1978) ,  salience  of  ethnicity  increased 
as  the  child  became  older.     Also,  older  subjects  were 
more  ethnic  in  their  self-perception  than  younger  sub- 
jects  (Brand,  Ruiz  and  Padilla,   1974).     In  a  study  on 
residents  in  Hawaii,  Bochner  and  Ohsaka   (1977)  contended 
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that  in  ethnically  heterogeneous  Hawaii,  there  is  an  in- 
creased tendency  to  identify  others  in  terms  of  ethnicity. 
Crooks   (1970)  reported  that  black  pre-school  children  were 
more  accurate  than  white  children  in  identifying  the  ethnicity 
of  dolls.     Also,  Hoetker  and  Siegel   (1970)   found  that  in  an 
interracial  setting,  black  students  were  more  conscious  of  their 
ethnicity  than  whites.     In  a  study  on  school  integration, 
Gerard  and  Miller   (1975)  intimated  that  school  children  iden- 
tified and  chose  in  terms  of  ethnicity.     Greenwald  and  Oppenheim 
(1968)  reported  in  their  study  of  minority  black  children  and 
whites  that  blacks  were  more  accurate  in  indicating  which 
dolls  were  black  and  which  were  white.     These  studies  lend 
support  to  the  notion  that  intermixing  heightens  the  awareness 
of  ethnicity  and  that  ethnicity  is  salient  in  the  minority's 
self-concept. 

Self -Concept 

Self-concept  is  regarded  as  a  significant  psycho- 
logical construct  that  will  aid  in  clarifying  and  differ- 
entiating between  the  types  of  individuals  who  reject  or 
those  who  accept  their  ethnic  identities.     In  other  words, 
the  self-concept  will  help  interpret  behavior  and  personality 
variables.     It  increases  the  understanding  of  self -identity 
(Burns,   1979) .     The  self-concept  is  primal,  central  and  con- 
tinuous in  the  perceptual  field  of  the  individual  (Lewin, 
1935;  Rogers,   1959).     A  reflection  of  the  individual's 
attitude  towards  himself  and  towards  others  is  manifested 
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through  the  self-concept.     Trent   C1957)   demonstrated  that 
black  children  who  manifested  high  levels  of  self-acceptance 
expressed  more  positive  attitudes  towards  others  than  those 
who  were  low  on  self-acceptance.     Also,   it  was  suggested  by 
Tolor,  Kelly  and  Stebbins   (1976)   that  a  strong  relationship 
existed  between  self-attitudes  and  acceptance  of  others 
and  this  is  more  common  among  women  than  among  men. 
According  to  Burns   (1975) ,  individuals  with  low  self- 
acceptance  placed  a  heavier  weight  on  ethnicity  when  eval- 
uating others  than  persons  with  high  levels  of  self- 
acceptance.     Rosenberg   (1965)  postulated  that  attitudes 
towards  others  can  change  when  the  individual  changes  in 
attitude  towards  one's  self  and  the  self -concept  can 
help  the  individual  view  and  evaluate  his  relationships 
with  others. 

There  is  a  strong  relationship  existing  between  the 
self -concept  and  anxiety.     Research  has  demonstrated 
that  the  relationship  which  exists  between  the  self- 
concept  and  anxiety  is  inverse.     Mitchell   (1959),  Lamp 
(1968)   and  Many  and  Many   (1975)   demonstrated  that  an  indi- 
vidual who  possessed  high  self-concept  exhibited  a  low 
degree  of  anxiety  and  that  high  anxiety  is  indicative  of 
poor  self-esteem  or  low  self -concept.     Fromm  (1939)  re- 
marked that  a  person  who  does  not  approve  of  himself  is 
in  constant  anxiety  for  he  has  no  inner  security  or 
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self -acceptance.     Mead   (1934)   commented  that  loss  of  self- 
esteem  created  anxiety  and  emotional  distress.     Some  psy- 
chotherapists such  as  Fromm-Reichmann (1950)  discerned  that 
a  person  who  has  low  self-esteem  has  low  self-esteem  of 
others.     Sullivan  (1953)   shared  similar  views  which  im- 
plied that  low  self-esteem  individuals  hold  low  esteem  of 
others  and  this  is  due  to  experiences  of  rejection. 

In    essence,    the  self -concept  reflects  the  indi- 
vidual's attitude  toward  himself  and  others,  levels  of 
anxiety,  individual's  acceptance  of  himself  and  others 
and    it  reflects  the  individual's  locus  of  control.  A 
person  who  feels  insecure,  lacks  self -worth  and  personal 
adequacy  is  usually  oriented  toward  external  control 
rather  than  internal  control.     Bellak  (197  5)  reported 
that  individuals  who  were  high  on  external  locus  of  con- 
trol were  low  in  self -concept  and  these  individuals 
believed  that  they  were  incapable  of  achieving  results, 
were  dependent  on  external  resources , such  as  others, for 
evaluation  and  approval  of  their  behavior.  Research 
seems  to  show  that  externals  were  deficient  in  inter- 
personal relationships , possessed  low  self -evaluation  and 
low  self-concepts   (Dua,1970;   Hersh  and  Schiebe,  1967; 
Chandler,  197  6) .     Persons  with  external  locus  of  control 
manifested  a  great  discrepancy  between  self  and  ideal 
and  also  perceived  those  who  were  high  on  internal  locus 
of  control  as  their  ideal   (Lombardo,  Saver io  and  Solheim, 
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1975) .     In  a  study  on  field  dependent  versus  field  indep- 
endent persons,  Witkin   (.1965)   contended  that  field  de- 
pendent individuals  were  low  in  self-esteem,  submissive, 
passive  and  dependent  on  external  support.     The  field  in- 
dependent individuals  were  described  as  high  in  self- 
concept,  felt  adequate  and  confident  and  relied  on  them- 
selves to  attain  their  goals. 

It  is  significant  to  mention  that  there  are  ante- 
cedents which  determine  whether  an  individual  will 
possess  positive  or  negative  self-concept.     Fromm  (1939) 
indicated  that  childhood  experiences  influence  the  in- 
dividual's attitudes  towards  oneself  and  towards  others. 
If  the  child  were  treated  hostilely  and  malevolently,  he 
is  apt  to  develop  character  deficiency.     Rogers  (1959) 
spoke  of  conditional  or  unconditional  regard  which  con- 
tributes immensely  to  the  development  of  an  individual. 
According  to  Rogers   (1959) ,  when  regard  toward  a  person 
is  conditional,  this  person  evaluates  himself  condition- 
ally and,  therefore,  he  becomes  defensive  and  conditional 
in  his  evaluation  of  others.     Significant  others  are  usu- 
ally the  parents  who  influence  the  child  early  in  life 
negatively  or  positively.     Also,  Rogers   (1951)  contended 
that  self-rejection  could  be  a  major  factor  underlying 
individual,  group  and  even  national  and  international 
hostility.     In  a  study  on  the  antecedents  of  self- 
esteem,  Coopersmith   (1967)   found  among  his  sample  of  1,700 
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subjects  significant   differences.     Persons  varied  in  self- 
esteem  and  this  variation  was  strongly  related  to  parental 
discipline,  love,  warmth  and  parental  attitudes.  Subjects 
who  scored  high  on  self-esteem  had  parents  who  showed 
consistent  discipline  and  were  fair  in  their  treatment 
and  child  rearing  practices. 

So  far,  an  analysis  of  the  self -concept  and  its  psy- 
chological correlates  and  antecedents  has    been  outlined. 
A  cross-culture  review  of  self -concept  studies  relating 
to  minorities  and  other  ethnic  groups  is  attempted.  Most 
research  on  the  self-concept  deals  with  blacks  in  the 
U.S.A.     Other  research  relates  to  Mexican-Americans.  In- 
vestigations that  relate  directly  to  the  study  of  the 
self -concept  among  Arab-Americans  are  meager.  Therefore, 
research  which  bears  directly  or  indirectly  on  this  popula- 
tion is  presented. 

There  is  an  established  assumption  in  the  U.S.A. 
that  the  culturally  disadvantaged  has  a  lower  self -concept 
than  the  non-disadvantaged  person   (Burns,  1979).  This 
assumption  is  based  on  the  social,  political  and  economic 
conditions  minority  groups  face  living  in  America.  Con- 
ditions such  as  poverty,  discrimination,  prejudice  and 
alienation  lead  to  a  negative  self-concept.  Minority 
groups  are  portrayed  as  powerless,  marginal  and  possess- 
ing low  self-esteem  (Tannenbaum,   1967) .     Yet  other 
studies  show  that  disadvantaged  children  have  more 
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positive  self-esteem  than  white  children   (Scares  &  Scares, 
1969;  Trowbridge,  1970) .     In  a  study  on  Mexican-Americans, 
Carter   (1968)  reported  that  those  who  possess  high  self- 
esteem  relate  themselves  to  their  own  culture  and  not  to 
the  majority  culture.     Rosenberg   (1965)   asserted  the 
position  that  because  advantaged  whites  evaluate  the  dis- 
advantaged negatively  does  not  mean  that  the  group  views 
itself  negatively.     In  addition,  Rosenberg   (1965)  reported 
that  blacks  who  are  exposed  to  intense  h\imiliation  and 
derogation  do  not  possess  low  self -concept.     Other  studies 
cast  further  doubt  on  the  assumption  that  minorities 
possess  poor  self -concept.     For  example,  Momberg  and  Page 
(1977)   in  their  research  on  self-esteem  among  English  and 
African  school  and  university  students  found  no  signif- 
icant    difference  in  self-esteem.     No  difference  in  self- 
esteem  was  reported  between  Asians,  British  and  Indians 
in  England   (Louden,  1977) .     In  a  study  conducted  by 
Ziller  et  al.    (1963)   on  self-esteem  between  Indian  and 
American  students,  it  was  reported  that  Indians  from  the 
lowest  castes  possessed  higher  self-esteem  than  those 
from  the  upper  castes  and  the  mean  self-esteem  for  the 
Indian  students  was  higher  than  the  mean  self-esteem  for 
the  Americans. 

The  degree  of  assimilation  into  the  majority  culture 
appears  to  exert  influences  on  the  self-concept  of  the 
ethnic  individual.     Lefley  (1974)   in  his  study  on  the 
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degree  of  acculturation  among  Red  Indian  Reservation 
children  found  that  children  who  became  acculturated 
possessed  low  self-esttem  and  children  who  did  not  em- 
brace the  majority  culture  showed  high  self-esteem. 
Also,  in  this  study,  older  children  manifested  lower 
self-esteem  than  younger  children.     This  implies  that 
with  age,  there  is  more  exposure  to  the  dominant  culture 
which  may  contribute  to  lower  self-esteem.  Panucci 
(1978)   investigated  the  self-concept,  anxiety  and  cre- 
ativity as  affected  by  sex  and  ethnicity  among  high 
school  students.     Results  revealed  that  females  were  more 
anxious  than  males,  blacks  were  more  anxious  than  whites 
and  that  females  scored  higher  on  self-concept  than  did 
the  males.     Schmults   (1976)   found  that  adjusted  blacks  were 
more  highly  ethnic  than  maladjusted  blacks  and  that  ad- 
justed blacks  were  more  ethnic  than  adjusted  whites. 
Schmults   (197  6)  concluded  that  a  high  degree  of  ethnicity 
contributes  to  adjustment  and  higher  self-concept. 

Most  research  suggests  that  minority  groups  who 
maintain  their  ethnic  culture,  roots  and  identity  seem 
to  reflect  a  higher  self-concept  than  those  who  abort 
their  ethnicity  to  identify  with  the  majority  culture 
(Burns,  1979) .     The  study  of  the  self-concept  of  Arab- 
Americans  will  give  further  evidence  as  to  whether  the 
conventional  assumption  regarding  ethnic  minorities  holds 
true  for  such  a  population.     A  cross-cultural  study  of 
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extraversion  and  neuroticism  was  conducted  by  Abdel-Gattar 
(1979)   to  explore  differences  among  three  nationalities. 
The  subjects  for  the  study  were  248  Egyptians,  58 
Americans  and  3  47  British.     Results  showed  that  Egyptians 
scored  significantly  higher  on  the  neuroticism  scale  and 
the  lowest  on  the  extraversion  scale  than  did  the  American 
and  the  British  subjects.     These  results  were  explained 
in  light  of  the  Arab  culture  as  curtailing  freedom  and 
imposing  social  restraints  which  may  lead  to  a  higher 
level  of  anxiety  and  stress  in  the  Arab  individual. 

Another  Arab-British  investigation  was  carried  on 
by  Collet   (1972)   to  test  the  extent  to  which  Arabs  and 
Englishmen  esteemed  themselves  relative  to  their  ideals. 
The  Arab  sample  consisted  of  20  Lebanese,  10  Jordanians 
and  10  students  from  Arab  Gulf  States  all  enrolled  at 
the  American  University  of  Beirut.     The  English  sample 
was  comprised  of  10  students  from  the  University  of  Read- 
ing, and   10  students  from  the  Oxford  polytechnic  group. 
All  subjects  were  males  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25 
years.     Results  of  the  study  showed  that  the  self-esteem 
of  Arabs  was  significantly  higher  than  that  of  the 
Englishmen.       Research    conducted  by  Choungcuriem  (1969) 
showed  contradictory  results.     A  sample  of  Arab  students 
at  the  American  University  of  Beirut  (Lebanese,  Kuv/aites, 
Palestinians,  Saudis,  Iraqis  and  Jordanians) ,  American 
and  British  students  were  tested  on  extraversion  and 
neuroticism  using  the  Maudsley  Personality  Inventory  .(1959) . 
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The  Arab  group  scored  significantly  higher  on  the  extro- 
version dimension  while  the  American  and  the  British 
group  did  not  differ  significantly.  The  Arab  sample  al- 
so showed  significantly  greater  neuroticism  than  did  the 
British  and  the  American  samples.  Empirical  studies  re- 
lated to  the  Arabic  personality  are  scant  and  the  evi- 
dence is  inconsistent. 

Sex-Role  Attitudes 
It  is  acknowledged  by  researchers  that  the  division  of 
roles,  attitudes,  rights  and  behaviors  along  gender  lines 
plays  a  significant  role  in  relation  to  self-concept.  This 
division  defines  what  is  appropriate  for  males  versus  fe- 
males.    The  male  and  female  in  society  usually  identify  with 
the  conventional  stereotypes  and  behave  accordingly.  There- 
fore, the  process  of  sex-role  identification  becomes  a  major 
element  in  the  formation  of  the  self-concept   (Burns,  1979) . 
The  self-conception  process  is  influenced  heavily  by  the 
culture's  sex-role  differentiation.     Such  a  differentia- 
tion does  not  appear  to  be  based  on  genetically  determined 
differences  between  the  sexes  in  their  temperament,  abil- 
ity and  personality  make-up   (Spence  and  Helmreich,  1978) . 
Differences  between  the  sexes  in  a  given  society  can  be 
attributed  to  child-rearing  practices  and  sex-role  social- 
ization, which  are  imposed  by  society  and  which  society 
approves  of  as  necessary  for  healthy  and  normal  function- 
ing of  individuals   (Bern,   1975;   Spence  and  Helmreich,  1978). 
The  magnitude  of  sex-role  differentiation  is  related  to 
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the  social,  historical,  political  and  economic  forces 
operating  in  society.     As  society  becomes  more  sophisti- 
cated industrially  and  technologically,  the  narrower  is 
the  gap  in  the  sex-role  differentiation  and  sex-typing 
(Maccoby  and  Jacklin,   1974) . 

In  the  Arabic  culture,     women's  roles  are  prescribed 
not  only  by  the  Islamic  law  (Sharia)  but  also  by  the 
Arabic  society  which  tends  to  be  traditional,  patri- 
archal and  authoritarian.     Women's  roles  are  restricted 
mainly  to  that  of  daughters,  mothers  and  housewives.  As 
decreed  by  Islam,  Muslim  Arab  women  possess  fewer  rights 
and  lower  status  as  compared  to  men.     This  has  brought 
about  a  considerable  controversy  about  Islamic  law  and  its 
position  on  the  status  of  women.     Islamic  authors  blame 
the  inferior  status  Arab  females  have  acquired  over  the 
centuries  not  on  Islam  but  on  the  disregard  of  Islamic 
precepts   (Siddiqui,  1975) .     Also,  those  advocates  of 
Islamic  Sharia  believe  that  Mohamed,  the  prophet,  raised 
women  from  an  inferior  status  to  one  of  equality  with  men 
(Elwaan,1974;  Gazdar,   1973;   Saleh,   1972).     However,   it  is 
acknowledged  by  some  Arabic  authors  that  Islam  has  mod- 
ified its  position  on  sexual  equality  in  consonance  with 
social,  biological  and  sexual  factors   (Siddigi,  1966) . 
On  the  other  hand,  liberal  Arab  writers  and  most  Western 
authors  contend  that  Islam  and  its  traditional  precepts 
have  contributed  immensely  to  the  inferior  status  of  Arab 
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women   (Heggoy,   1974;  Nelson,   1968;  Phillips,   1968).  It 
is  argued  that  the  Arabic  tradition  and  Islamic  religion 
placed  men  in  a  superior  position.     The  man  is  regarded 
as  intellectually,  physically  and  morally  equipped  to 
handle  politics,  economics,  religion  and  the  mastery  of 
the  household,  while  the  woman's  role  is  that  of  a  wife 
and  mother  owing  to  her  inferiority  and  intense  desire 
for  sex   (Ungor,  1968;  Vinogradov,  1974).     Thus,  the 
Islamic  culture  is  viewed  as  a  force  which  recognizes 
women  as  a  subordinate  sex,  relegates  them  to  a  lower 
position  and  limits  their  potential  in  the  social,  poli- 
tical and  educational  domains   (Dodd,   1968;  Grenier,  1974; 
Berque,   1964) . 

The  severity  of  sex- role  socialization  in  the  Arabic 
culture  is  indicative  of  the  sex  and  power  relations  be- 
tween males  and  females.     Women  are  taught  to  internalize 
their  roles  as  mothers  and  wives,  dependent  and  subju- 
gated to  their  husbands.     Girls  are  brought  up  to  guard 
their  virginity  and  accept  the  condition  of  marriage  in 
their  early  teens.     Men  are  taught  to  be  dominant,  ag- 
gressive and  achievers.     Masculinity  and  feminity  are 
highly  pronounced  between  the  two  sexes  in  the  Arab  world. 
Such  practices  in  sex-role  socialization  must  have  differ- 
ential impact  on  the  self -concept  of  each  sex.  Psycho- 
logical investigations  of  the  impact  of  religious 
socialization  practices  on  the  self-concept  of  the  Arab 
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person    as  an  Arab  and  as  an  ethnic  minority  are  unavail- 
able.    Most  of  the  research  is  socialogical  or  historical 
in  nature.     A  study  by  Prothro  and  Diab   (197  4)  communi- 
cated some  information  concerning  the  Arab  woman.  Prothro 
and  Diab   (197  4)   surveyed  Muslim  women  in  four  Lebanese 
cities  concerning  their  attitudes  towards  work.     The  re- 
searchers discerned  that  the  majority  approved  of  women 
working  before  and  after  the  marriage  but  the  husbands 
opposed  the  employment.     This  study  revealed  that  Arab 
women  support  liberal  roles  and  norms  while  the  Arab  men 
opposed  them  in  support  of  traditional  norms.     Another  study 
showed  that  Islamic  countries  are  restrictive  of  women's 
entering  the  work  force.  Youssef   (1971)   compared  Muslim 
and  non-Muslim  countries  which  had  the  same  level  of  de- 
velopment.    These  countries  were  Egypt,  Morocco,  Pakistan, 
Mexico  and  Chile.     Results  indicated  that  the  three 
Muslim  countries  had  a  significantly  lower  level  of  wo- 
men's participation  while  women  of  the  non-Muslin  countries 
comprised  one- third  of  the  work  force.     This  difference 
was  attributed  to  religious  influence.     One  cross-cultural 
study  on  socialization  practices  and  sex-role  expecta- 
tions  (Spence  and  Helmreich,  197  8)   investigated  the 
attitudes  towards  women  among  a  sample  of  95  males  and  89 
females  at  the  American  University  of  Beirut.  Results 
revealed  that  there  were  significant  differences  between 
the  males  and  the  females.     Women  were  less  conservative 
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than  the  men.     This  difference  was  explained  from  the 
standpoint  that  women  who  attended  a  coeducational  uni- 
versity usually  came  from  upper  middle  class  families 
which  tend  to  be  less  traditional  than  middle  and  lower 
class  families.     Spence  and  Helmreich   (197  3)  mentioned 
that  the  women  in  the  study  were  not  representative  of 
the  Lebanese  women  at  large  and  that  only  Christian  and 
Druze  subjects  participated  and  no  Muslim  women  were  in- 
cluded in  the  sample.     This  may  have  influenced  the  find- 
ings.    The  same  sample  was  then  compared  with  U.S.  college 
students  and  more  Lebanese  males  were  classified  as 
feminine  and  fewer  females  as  undifferentiated.     On  the 
whole,  the  similarities  between  these  upper  middle  class 
samples  were  reported  to  outweigh  the  differences. 

Ginorio   (1979)  compared  Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York 
with  native  Puerto  Ricans  and  native  Americans  on  two 
measures  of  acculturation:     gender  role  and  racial 
affiliation.     Four  samples  of  high  school  students  total- 
ing 381  were  included  in  the  study:     198  subjects  were 
females  and  183  subjects  were  males  ranging  in  age  from 
15  to  19  years.     Results  of  this  investigation  indicated 
that  Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York  were  partially  acculturated 
in  the  area  of  gender  role  while  females  were  more 
acculturated     than  males.     No  significant  differences 
were  found  among  the  four  samples  in  the  area  of  racial 
affiliation. 
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An  investigation  of  the  relationship  between  sex- 
role  and  self-concept  between  males  and  females  was  con- 
ducted by  Moredock   (1981) .     Findings  revealed  a  signif- 
icant   relationship  existed  between  sex-role  and  self- 
concept  for  both  males  and  females.     Masculine  sex -roles 
were  positively  related  to  the  self-concept  for  males 
while  androgynous  and  masculine  sex-roles  were  positively 
related  to  self-concept  for  females. 

In  a  study  on  self-esteem  and  attitudes  towards 
women  among  715  college  students,  Spence  and  Helmreich 
(197  8)  reported  no  significant  difference  in  self-esteem 
between  the  males  and  the  females  but  there  was  a  signif- 
icant difference   (P's^«01)   in  the  sex-role  attitudes. 
Women  tended  to  be  more  profeminist  than  men.     In  addi- 
tion, they  reported  that  lower  classes  of  both  sexes 
tended  to  be  more  traditional  than  upper  classes.  Stu- 
dents who  expressed  no  religious  preference  were  the 
most  profeminist,  followed  in  order  by  the  Jewish, 
Protestant  and  Catholic  students. 

Papajohn   (1979)   conducted  a  study  on  Greek-Americans 
which  yielded  interesting  results.     He  studied  the  inter- 
generational  differences  between  families  who  had  schiz- 
ophrenic members  and  those  who  did  not.     Families  with 
schizophrenic  patients  after  40  years  in  the  U.S.  still 
adhered  to  the  traditional  Greek  values  and  norms  while 
families  with  no  schizophrenic  members  showed  less  ad- 
herence to  the  traditional  Greek  culture.     They  seemed 
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more  open  and  willing  to  participate  in  the  American 
culture.     Children  of  families  with  schizophrenic  members 
seemed  to  pattern  their  life  in  the  American  direction 
with  many   ambiguities  while  children  of  non-schizophrenic 
families  were  assimilated  in  the  American  culture  in  a 
decisive  manner.     This  study  reflected   not  only  the  com- 
plexities an  ethnic  individual  encounters  while  trying 
to  plant  his  roots  outside  his  homeland  but  also  the 
problems  accrued  from  adhering  to  traditional  sex-role 
socialization. 

Research  on  sex- role  attitude  indicates  that  women 
who  adhere  closely  to  highly  sex-typed  roles  are  very 
anxious,  docile,  low  on  achievement  and  poorly  adjusted 
(Bem,  1975;  Block,  1973) .     This  is  due  to  narrowing 
down  the  behavioral  options  of  women  and  the  restriction 
of  their  personal  growth  and  development.     Other  studies 
show  that  the  female  self-concept  is  less  positive  than 
that  of  the  male  because  the  female  qualities  tend  to 
be  judged  less  favorably   (Burns,  1979) .     Women  who  re- 
ject the  stereotyped  sex-norms  display  high  levels  of 
independence,  assertiveness  and  self-esteem  (Tolor,  Kelly 
and  Stebbins,   197  6) . 

The  investigation  of  the  self -concept  along  with 
sex-role  attitudes  among  Arab  males  and  females  may  yield 
additional  insight  into  the  self -concept ,  sex- role  atti- 
tude and  the  nature  of   the  relationship  that  may  exist 
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between  the  two.     Also,  in  such  a  particular  population 
it  would  be  useful  to  learn  of  the  changes  in  self- 
concept  and  sex-roles  that  may  accrue  from  exposure  to 
a  Western  culture  and  how  such  changes  are  reflected  in 
an  individual's  behavior  and  psychological  development. 

Summary  of  the  Review  of  the  Literature 
There  is  a  resurgence  of  ethnicity  in  the  U.S.A. 
Ethnic  minorities  are  increasingly  in  search  of  their 
roots  to  define  their  identity.     Ethnic  identification 
is  more  prominent  in  America  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  multi-ethnic  and  multi-racial  society.     Ethnic  minor- 
ities have  captured  the  interest  of  researchers  in  the 
social  sciences.     Sociological,  historical  and  anthro- 
pological studies  have  focused  on  ethnic  group  relations 
with  the  majority  and  how  each  group  perceived  the  other. 
Other  studies  dealt  with  ethnic  group  achievement, 
success  and  adaptability  to  the  majority  culture.  Re- 
search seems  divided  on  whether  the  ethnic  minority  should 
relinquish  its  ethnic  identity  and  enter  the  melting  pot. 
Some  sociologists  advocate  the  pluralist  phenomenon  which 
encourages  every  individual  to  preserve  his  ethnic  iden- 
tity. 

Most  research  acknowledges  the  notion  that  ethnic 
minorities  are  usually  uprooted  people  who  had  to  give  up 
their  roots,  their  country  and  plant  their  roots  and 
acquire  different  value  systems  in  a  new  country.  This 
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phenomenon  of  uprootedness  is  viewed  as  a  universal 
dilemma  stemming  from  social  mobility,  forced  and 
voluntary  migration.     Nevertheless,  uprootedness  and 
its  consequences  have  been  of  special  interest  to  pro- 
fessionals in  the  area  of  mental  health.     Uprooting  is  seen 
resulting  in  a  crisis  of  reintegration,  disruption  of 
continuity  and  sameness  and  creating  a  diffusion  in 
self-identity  and  alienation. 

In  reference  to  the  term  "ethnic  identity,"  re- 
searchers seem  to  agree  on  what  constitutes  such  an 
identity.     The  ethnic  individual  is  defined  as  someone 
who  is  endowed  with  certain  characteristics,   such  as 
language,  religion,  race,  nationality,  culture  and  herit- 
age which  differentiate  him  from  others.     The  structure 
of  ethnic  identity  appears  to  generate  controversies. 
Researchers  such  as  Herman   (1976),  Chien     (1955 ),  and  Miller 
(1963)  contend  that  ethnic  identity  is  bipolar  in  nature  and 
that  at  one  end  there  is  an  attachment  to  the  majority 
culture  and  at  the  other  end  there  is  an  attachment  to 
the  minority  culture.     The  more  an  individual  identifies 
with  one  culture  the  less  he  identifies  with  the  other. 
Zak  (1973,  1976)  has  demonstrated  in  his  research  on 
ethnic  identity  among  Jewish-Americans  and  Israeli-Arabs 
that  ethnic  identity  is  composed  of  two  separate  dimen- 
sions which  are  orthogonal  in  nature.     An  individual, 
for  example,  can  be  both  Jewish  and  American  at  the  same 
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time  without  experiencing  a  conflict.     Being  an  American 
does  not  preclude  him  from  being  Jewish.  Research 
on  the  underlying  structure  of  ethnic  identity  is  rudi- 
mentary and  more  extensive  exploration  is  needed. 

In  regard  to  the  self-concept,  it  is  considered  a 
significant  psychological  structure  which  reflects  the 
adjustment  level  of  a  person  in  society.     Also,  it  mirrors 
the  attitudes  a  person  holds  toward  one's  self  and  toward 
others.     Research  on  the  self -concept  has  been  opulent. 
Contradictions  seem  to  surface  concerning  the  status  of 
minority  self -concept.     The  traditional  view  is  that 
minorities  seem  to  possess  low  self-concept.     But  recent 
research  findings  indicate  the  opposite.  Consistent 
evidence  demonstrates  that  a  strong  relationship  exists 
between  the  self -concept ,  anxiety,  locus  of  control  and 
acceptance  of  the  self.     High  self -concept  is  related  to 
and  correlates  highly  with  locus  of  control  and  correlates 
negatively  with  anxiety.     Persons  with  positive  self- 
concept  are  accepting  of  themselves  and  others.  Anteced- 
ents   of  the  self-concept  are  the  child-rearing  practices 
and  parental  love,  warmth  and  discipline.     A  positive  or 
negative  self-concept  is  influenced  early  in  life  by  family 
socialization  patterns  and  treatment  of  children. 

Research  studies  concerning  the  Arab  or  Arab-American 
self -concept  are  tennous.     What  the  scanty  research 
suggests  is  that  the  Arab  individuals  tend  to  be  highly 
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neurotic  with  inflated  self-concepts  when  compared  with 
other  groups. 

Attitudes  towards  women's  rights  and  roles  reveal 
that  men  are  more  conservative  than  women  and  the  upper 
class  is  more  liberal  than  the  lower  class  regarding  women's 
issues.     A  relationship  exists  between  the  self-concept  and 
sex-role  attitudes.     Positive  self-concept  correlates  highly 
with  masculine  sex-roles  for  men.     Androgynous  women  have 
higher  self-concepts  than  feminine  or  undifferentiated 
women . 

In  conclusion,  a  review  of  the  literature  was  under- 
taken and  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  consistency,  clarity 
and  completeness  in  the  research  findings.     Results  at 
times  seemed  contradictory  and  inconclusive.     This  may 
be  due  in  large  part  to  what  Wylie   (1974)  described  as  a 
result  of  the  abundance  of  definitions,  instruments, 
research  methods  and  designs.     Investigating  the  Arab 
ethnic  identity,  self -concept  and  attitudes  toward  women 
may  elucidate  certain  issues  and  answer  some  questions. 


CHAPTER  III 

RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 
This  study  will  investigate  the  relationship  among 
Arab-American  ethnic  identity,  self -concept,  and  attitudes 
toward  women's  rights  and  roles.     This  chapter  will  pre- 
sent the  procedures  and  methodologies  to  be  used  in  in- 
vestigating this  relationship. 

Dependent  Variables 

1.  Ethnic  identity  —  as  measured  by  the  Arab-American  Ethnic 
Identity  Scale. 

2.  Self-concept  —  as  measured  by  the  Tennessee  Self-Concept 
Scale. 

3.  Attitudes  toward  women  —  as  measured  by  the  Arab- 
American  Attitudes  Toward  Women  Scale  which  is  composed 
of  Spence  and  Helmreich   (1978)   attitudes  toward  women 
scale  plus  additional  items  that  are  relevent  to  the 
Arab  culture. 

Independent  Variables 

1.  The  two  groups  of  Arab  people  now  living  in  the  U.S. 

a.  The  Lebanese 

b.  The  Palestinians 

2.  Gender 

a.  Male 

b.  Female 
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3.  Religion 

a.  Christian 

b.  Druze 

c.  Moslem 

4.  Length  of  stay  in  America 

a.  Short  stay  -  less  than  6  years 

b.  Long  stay  -  over  6  years 

Instrumentation 
Three  scales  will  be  employed:      (1)  Arab-American 
Ethnic  Identity  Scale,    (2)  Tennessee  Self-Concept  Scale, 
and   (3)  Arab- American  Attitudes  Towards  Women  Scale. 

Pilot  Study 

1.  Development  of  the  Arab-American  Ethnic  Identity  Scale. 

2.  Development  of  the  Arab-American  Attitudes  Towards 
Women  Scale. 

Description  of  the  Arab-American  Ethnic  Identity  Scale 

This  is  a  Likert-type  scale  which  consists  of  state- 
ments regarding  attitudes  towards  Arab-American  ethnic  iden- 
tity.    Each  statement  has  four  alternative  responses: 
agree  strongly,  agree  mildly,  disagree  mildly  and  disagree 
strongly.     The  numerical  value  assigned  to  each  response 
depends  on  the  degree  of  agreement  and  disagreement  with 
each  item  of  the  scale.     Each  subject's  score  is  obtained 
by  summing  the  values  assigned  to  the  individual  responses. 
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Items  in  the  scale  tap  the  cognitive,  affective  and  be- 
havioral aspects  of  the  Arab-American  identity. 

Item  Construction 

The  initial  step  in  constructing  the  scale  was  to 
collect  a  large  number  of  statements  which  describe  what 
it  means  to  be  an  Arab  living  in  America.     Also,  statements 
were  collected  that  were  favorable  and  unfavorable  regard- 
ing the  Arab-American  ethnic  identity.     The  main  source 
of  these  items  came  from  Palestinian  and  Lebanese  people 
who  are  residing  in  the  City  of  Richmond,  VA,  and  the 
Washington,  DC,  area.     Fifty  subjects,  males  and  females 
of  different  ages,  religions  and  of  differing  length  of 
stay  in  the  U.S.A.  were  interviewed   (see  Tables  1  and  2 
below) : 

Richmond,  VA, Sample  N  =  30 


Table  1 


Distribution  of  the  Richmond,  VA, Sample 
by  Sex  and  Nationality 


Lebanese  Palestinians 


Males 


10 


6 


N  =  16 


Females 


8 


6 


N  =  14 


N 


=  18 


N  =  12 
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Washington,  DC, Sample  N  =  20 


Table  2 


Distribution  of  the  Washington,  DC, Sample 
by  Sex  and  Nationality 


Lebanese 


Palestinians 


Males 


6 


4 


N  =  10 


Females 


5 


5 


N  =  10 


N  =  11 


N  =  9 


The  Moslems  and  the  Druze  described  the  Arab  ethnic 
individual  as  someone  who  feels  proud  of  his  roots.  The 
older  Moslem  subjects  described  an  authentic  Arab  as  some- 
one who  behaves  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Koran  and 
who  follows  the  traditional  Arab  group  norms  and  values. 
The  younger  subjects  tended  to  stress  the  importance  of 
the  Arab  individual  allegiance  to  the  Arab  world  and  its 
people.     The  ideal  Arab  ethnic  individual  was  perceived  as 
politically  and  socially  active  and  who  is  committed  to 
bringing  about  change  in  the  Arab  world.     Eighty  percent  of 
the  Christian  subjects  felt  less  committed  to  the  Arab 
world.     When  questioned  about  the  Palestinian  cause,  most 
of  the  subjects  interviewed  acknowledged  the  idea  that  an 
Arab  is  someone  who  is  pro  the  Palestinian  cause,  sympa- 
thetic to  Jews  but  anti-Zionist.     Appendix  F   contains  inter- 
view questions.     Additional  items  that  were  added  to 
the  scale  were  based  on  research  conducted  by  Herman   (1976) , 
Isaacs   (1975),   Zak   (1973),  Devos  and  Romanucci  (1975) 
and  Gordon   (1978).     These  researchers  reported  that  three 


factors  were  central  to  ethnic  identity  formation:  the 
cognitive,  affective  and  behavioral  aspects.     Also,  they 
reported  the  sense  of  belonging  an  individual  feels  towards 
his  ethnic  group  was  a  significant  factor  in  measuring 
ethnic  identity.     In  a  study  on  Jewish-Israeli  identity 
and  Jewish-American  identity,  Herman   (1970,  1976)  based 
the  formulation  of  the  ethnicity  construct  on  Lewin's  field 
theory.     The  guidelines  Herman   (1970,   1976)  utilized  in  his 
research  to  measure  ethnicity  were  the  following: 

(1)  whether  or  not  there  is  an  overlapping  between  the 
sub-identities  in  the  Jewish-American  identity,  and 

(2)  whether  these  two  sub-identities  are  "compatible"  and 
their  relative  "salience,"  "valence,"  "potency"  and  "cen- 
trality"  in  the  life  space  of  the  individual.     Items  that 
related  to  the  feeling  of  belongingness ,  kinship,  affilia- 
tion and  shared  destiny  with  the  ethnic  group  as  well  as 
with  the  majority  group  as  in  the  case  of  Herman's  (1971, 
1977)   studies,  were  added  to  the  Arab-American  Scale. 
These  are  the  following  items: 

(1)  I  feel  a  strong  sense  of  belonging  in  America. 

(2)  I  feel  proud  of  my  heritage. 

(3)  I  have  a  strong  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Arabs. 

(4)  I  feel  a  strong  sense  of  affiliation  and  kinship 
with  Arabs. 

(5)  I  feel  the  Arab  world  is  central  to  ray  life. 

(6)  There  is  a  sense  of  continuity  to  the  Arab  iden- 
tity. 
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(7)   I  feel  a  strong  sense  of  belonging  among  Arabs. 

The  following  items  which  describe  how  a  person  feels 
about  his  Arabic  heritage  were  included  to  measure  the 
affective  dimension  of  his  identity: 

(1)  I  feel  proud  of  my  Arab  heritage. 

(2)  Being  an  Arab  is  a  source  of  my  self-esteem. 

(3)  I  feel  kinship  with  all  Arabs. 

(4)  I  feel  sympathetic  towards  Palestinians. 

(5)  I  feel  a  strong  sense  of  belonging  among  Arabs. 

(6)  I  feel  guilty  for  not  being  involved  in  the  Arab 
community. 

(7)  I  feel  lonely  when  I  am  not  with  Arabs. 

(8)  I  feel  stigmatized  being  an  Arab. 

(9)  I  feel  ashamed  being  an  Arab. 

The  following  items  which  reflect  the  individual's 
perception  of  his  arable  identity  measure  the  cognitive 
aspect: 

(1)  My  allegiance  is  to  the  Arab  world. 

(2)  The  Arab  world  is  central  to  my  life. 

(3)  I  identify  myself  as  an  Arab. 

(4)  I  have  a  strong  commitment  to  the  welfare  of 
all  Arabs. 

(5)  There  is  a  sense  of  continuity  and  uniqueness  to 
the  Arab  identity. 

(6)  Being  an  Arab  plays  a  significant  role  in  my 
life. 
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C7)  An  Arab  living  in  America  should  maintain  his 
Arab  identity. 

The  following  items  tap  whether  the  individual  uses 
Arabic  group  norms  as  a  reference  to  guide  his  behavior  and 
measure  the  behavioral  aspects  of  Arab  ethnic  identity: 

(1)  I  teach  my  children  and  family  the  Arab  cultural 
values. 

(2)  Arab  norms  guide  my  behavior  and  attitudes. 

(3)  My  behavior  is  not  determined  by  Arab  values. 

(4)  My  intimate  friends  are  Arabs. 

(5)  Islam  plays  a  significant  role  in  my  life. 

(6)  I  socialize  primarily  with  Arabs. 

The  following  additional  items  also  made  up  the  origi- 
nal scale.     These  items  touched  upon  the  cultural  aspects: 

(1)  I  eat  Arabic  food  always. 

(2)  I  attend  Arabic  parties. 

(3)  I  speak  Arabic. 

(4)  I  write  Arabic. 

(5)  I  read  Arabic. 

(6)  I  participate  in  Arab  religious  holidays. 

All  of  the  above  items  were  collected  from  informal 
interviews  with  the  50  subjects  in  Richmond,  VA,  and 
Washington,  DC.     Some  interviews  involved  a  small  group 
discussion  that  lasted  for  1  1/2  to  2  hours.     Other  inter- 
views involved  one-to-one  discussions.     The  purpose  of  this 
procedure  was  to  gather  individual  and  group  ideas  and 
statements.     There  were  five  group  interviews  and  20  indi- 
vidual interviews . 
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Later,  out  of  the  information  gathered,   the  above 
items  were  constructed  and  a  first  draft  scale  of  53  items 
emerged.     This  scale  was  later  reduced  to  26  items.  Re- 
ducing the  scale  was  necessary  because  it  was  lengthy  and 
some  of  the  items  were  redundant,  ambiguous  and  insignificant 
for  the  measurement  of  ethnic  identity.      (See  Appendix  A  for 
the  26  item  scale.)     This  26  item  scale  was  given  to  100 
Arab  individuals  as  part  of  a  pilot  study. 

The  purpose  of  conducting  a  pilot  study  was  to  estab- 
lish reliability  and  validity  of  the  Arab-American  Ethnic 
Identity  Scale  and  the  Arab-American  Attitude  Towards  Women 
Scale.     This  procedure  involved  a  total  of  100  subjects. 
The  composition  of  this  sample  is  as  follows  in  Table  3 


Table  3 
Pilot  Study  Sample 


Lebanese 

Palestinians 

Male 

Christian 

15 

Christian  =  15 

N  =  50 

Druze 

5 

Druze          =  1 

Moslem 

5 

Moslem        =  18 

Female 

Christian 

14 

Christian  =  8 

N  =  50 

Druze 

4 

Druze          =  4 

Moslem 

7 

Moslem        =  17 

N 

50 

N  =  50 

Subjects  in  the  two  groups  were  administered  the  pilot 
version  of  the  scale  and  were  asked  to  indicate  their  opin- 
ions regarding  each  statement  by  determining  whether  they 
agree  strongly,  agree  mildly,  disagree  mildly  and  disagree 
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strongly  with  each  item.     Subjects  were  also  asked  to  give 
their  cotninents  and  criticism  regarding  the  scale. 

Validity  and  Reliability  of  the  Arab-American  Ethnic 
Identity  Scale 

Face  validity 

Face  validity  of  the  scale  was  established  by  three 
judges.     One  of  them  was  a  Palestinian  Professor  of  Socio- 
logy, the  second  judge  was  a  Lebanese  psychologist  and 
the  third  was  an  Iraqi  Professor  of  Sociology.     These  three 
judges  helped  reduce  the  53  item  scale  to  its  present  26 
items.     Two  out  of  the  three  judges  agreed  on  the  26  items 
as  significant  to  the  Arabic  culture  and  a  good  measure  of 
ethnicity. 

Reliability 

A  factor  analysis  was  utilized  to  test  the  structure 
of  the  Arab-American  ethnic  Identity  Scale.     The  principal 
axis  method  of  factor  extraction  was  utilized  as  outlined 
in  the  Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences   (1975) . 
Two  orthogonal  factors  emerged  from  this  procedure.  How- 
ever, six  of  the  items  did  not  correlate  with  either  of 
these  two  factors  and  were  thus  eliminated.     Factor  loadings 
for  the  2  0  remaining  items  comprising  these  two  factors 
are  presented  in  Table  4. 
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Table  4 

Factor  I  and  Factor  II  Loadings 


Item 
No. 

Factor  I 

Factor 

ETHOl 

-.168 

.648 

ETH02 

-.223 

.839 

ETHOS 

.865 

-.79 

ETH04 

-.068 

.656 

ETHOS 

.748 

-.209 

ETH06 

-.254 

.806 

ETHOS 

-.533 

.258 

ETH0  9 

-.109 

.800 

ETHIO 

.939 

-.083 

ETHll 

-.279 

.592 

ETH12 

.804 

-.279 

ETH13 

-.146 

.835 

ETH15 

.866 

-.158 

ETH16 

-.112 

.740 

ETH17 

.861 

-.077 

ETH19 

-.477 

.535 

ETH20 

-.166 

.397 

ETH21 

-.282 

.589 

ETH23 

.557 

-.326 

ETH25 

-.412 

.136 
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An  inspection  of  the  magnitude  of  these  loadings  indicated 
that  items  relating  to  an  American  identity  correlated 
highly  with  Factor  I  and  those  items  pertaining  to  an 
Arab  identity  correlated  highly  with  Factor  II.  Thus, 
Factor  I  was  named  "American  Identity"  and  Factor  II  was 
called  "Arab  Identity."     Coefficient  Alpha  reliability 
estimates  were  then  calculated  for  each  scale.     The  re- 
liability of  the  items  that  measure  Arab  identity  was  .93 
and  for  the  American  identity,  .92. 

These  findings  suggest  that  the  American  identity  and 
the  Arab  identity  items  have  meaningful  loadings  on  two 
separate  factors  and  many  of  the  item  loadings  are  above 
.50.     These  two  factors  reflect  those  two  aspects  meant  to 
be  measured.     Since  the  orthogonality  structure  of  the  Arab- 
American  Scale  emerged,  this  scale  can  be  used  as  a  summated 
rating  scale,  with  each  factor  as  a  sub-scale   (see  Appendix 
B)  . 

Descriptive  statistics  for  ethnic  identity  scales 

The  means,  standard  deviations,  reliabilities  and  item- 
total  statistics  for  the  American  sub-identity  scale  are 
presented  in  Tables  5  and  6.     The  same  information  for  the 
Arab  sub-identity  scale  is  contained  in  Tables  7  and  8.  Inter- 
item  correlation  matrices  are  given  in  Appendices  G  and  H. 
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Table  5 

Reliability  Analysis  on  American  Sub-Identity  Scale 


Scale 

Items  Means 
Items  Variance 
Alpha 


Standard 
Mean      Variance  Deviation 


17.7172       59.65  7.72 

Mean      Minimum  Maximum 


1.98 
1.14 


1.35  2.52 
.452  1.49 
.92 


Table  6 

Item-Total  Statistics,  Including 
Item-Total  Correlations  and  Squared  Multiple  Correlations 
On  American  Sub-Identity  Scale 

Item  Item-Total  Squared  Multiple 

No .  Correlations  Correlations 


ETH03  .872  .841 

ETHOS  .778  .696 

ETH07  .558  .426 

ETH09  .901  .848 

ETHll  .835  .769 

ETH13  .849  .820 

ETH15  .856  .757 

ETH19  .6111  .537 
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Table  7 

Reliability  Analysis  On  Arab  Sub-Identity  Scale 


Scale 

Item  Means 
Item  Variances 
Alpha 


Mean 
24.15 
Mean 
2.012 
.93 


Variance 

67.93 
Minimum 
1.38 
.6111 


Standard 
Deviation 

8.24 

Maximum 

3.13 

1.36 

.93 


Table  8 

Item-Total  Statistics,  Including 
Item-Total  Correlations  and  Squared  Multiple  Correlations 
On  Arab  Sub-Identity  Scale 


Item  Item-Total  Squared  Multiple 

No.  Correlations  Correlations 


ETHOl 

.701 

.586 

ETH02 

.809 

.754 

ETH04 

.651 

.533 

ETH06 

.807 

.725 

ETH08 

.771 

.691 

ETHIO 

.610 

.449 

ETH12 

.769 

.656 

ETH14 

.732 

.616 

ETH16 

■  .643 

.513 

ETH17 

.403 

.336 

ETH18 

.598 

.500 

ETH20 

.583 

.474 
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Discussion 

The  emerged  Arab-American  Ethnic  Identity  Scale  is 
a  20  item,  four  point,   summated  rating  scale  designed  to 
measure  the  dimensions  of  the  Arab-American  ethnic  iden- 
tity.    On  the  basis  of  interviews  with  Arab  subjects  who 
reside  in  Richmond,  VA,  and  Washington,  DC,  and  on  the 
basis  of  a  review  of  the  literature  on  this  subject,  an 
initial  pool  of  53  items  was  constructed.     Out  of  the 
original    53  items,   26  items  were  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  content  as  an  adequate  measure  of  the  Arab-American 
identity.     This  26  item  scale  was  administered  to  a  sample 
of  100  Arab  subjects  who  live  in  Richmond,  VA,  and  Wash- 
ington, DC.     These  subjects  were  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  60  years.     They  differed  in  sex,  age,  education, 
occupation,  religion,  length  of  stay  in  the  U.S.A.,  age 
of  arrival  in  the  U.S.A.  and  national  origin.      (See  Table 
3  which  summarizes  the  sample  distribution.)     Also,  Tables 
5,   6,  7,  and  8  contain  the  means,  standard  deviations  and 
item-total  correlations  for  the  American  and  Arab  sub- 
identity  scales.       A  factor  analysis  of  the  Arab-American 
Ethnic  Identity  Scale  suggests  that  the  Arab-American 
ethnic  identity  is  composed  of  two  relatively  orthogonal 
dimensions:     one  dimension  reflecting  the    American  iden- 
tity and  the  other  reflecting  Arab  identity.     These  find- 
ings do  not  demonstrate  that  the  Arab-American  identity 
is  unidimensional  or  bipolar  in  nature.     These  results 
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cast  some  doubt  on  Herman's   (1976)   investigation  of  the 
Jewish-American  identity.     This  pilot  study  lends  support 
to  the  findings  by  Zak   (1973)  on  Jewish-American  identity 
among  Jews  in  the  U.S.A.  and  Israel. 

The  orthogonality  of  the  Arab-American  identity  has 
some  psychological  implications  which  seem  parallel  to  the 
assumptions  underlying  the  psychological  androgyny  model. 
As  an  individual  can  be  masculine  and  feminine  simultane 
ously,  so  it  seems  plausible  for  an  Arab-American  to  have 
both  sub-identities  constituting  his  Arab-American  iden- 
tity and  it  is  also  possible  for  an  Arab-American  to  be 
low  on  one  sub-identity  and  high  on  the  other,  or  he  can 
be  low  on  both  sub-identities  and  vice-versa.     The  orthog- 
onality construct  in  the  Arab-American  identity  also 
appears  analogous  to  Eysenck  and  Eysenck's   (1975)  theory 
which  indicates  that  extraversion  and  neuroticism  are 
orthogonal  constructs  and  are  two  independent  dimensions 
of  personality. 

Pilot  Study  of  the  Arab-American  Attitude  Towards  Women 
Scale 

The  Spence  and  Helmreich   (AWS)   Attitudes  Toward  Women 
Scale   (1978)  was  combined  with  items  that  are  specific  to 
the  Arab  culture  to  help  design  a  more  relevant  scale  for 
the  Arab-American  population. 
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The  Attitudes  Toward  Women  Scale   (AWS)  was  developed 
by  Spence  and  Helmreich   (1972) .     The  original  scale  is  a 
Likert-type  scale  which  consisted  of  55  items  based  on 
the  appropriate  traditional  behavior  of  women  in  society. 
Each  item  has  four  alternative  responses:     agree  strongly, 
agree  mildly,  disagree  strongly  and  disagree  mildly.  Each 
item  is  given  a  score  from  zero  to  three,  with  the  lowest 
score  representing  the  most  traditional  and  the  highest 
score  representing  the  most  liberal.     Each  individual  score 
is  obtained  by  adding  the  values  for  the  individual  items. 
Items  of  the  AWS  touched  upon  the  educational  and  vocational 
interests  of  women  in  society,  marriage,  divorce,  child 
rearing,  freedom,  economic  independence,   sexual  behavior 
and  marital  relationsips .     In  this  study,  a  shorter  version 
of  the  AWS  was  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  original  scale. 
This  scale  contains  15  items  that  were  selected  from  the 
items  of  the  original  scale   (see  Appendix  C) .     These  items 
have  been  found  by  Spence  and  Helmreich   (1978)   to  have  a 
correlation  of  .91  with  the  original  AWS  in  a  sample  of 
715  students  in  psychology  classes. 

Cronbach  alpha  is  reported  to  be  .89   (Spence  &  Helmreich, 
1978).     Construct  validity  of  the  scale  is  reported  as  a 
result  of  the  difference  in  score  between  the  various 
groups.     Women  tend  to  score  higher  than  men,  and  college 
students  score  higher  than  their  parents.     This  difference. 
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in  mean  scores  between  various  groups  gives  evidence  and 
support  for  the  scale's  construct  validity. 

The  short  version  of  the  AWS  appears  to  be  a  good  mea- 
sure of  the  sex-role  attitudes  but  it  is  an  insufficient 
measure  when  dealing  with  the  Arabic  culture.     It  was  nec- 
essary to  add  new  items  to  the  AWS  in  order  to  make  it  an 
adequate  measure  of  Arab-American's  sex-role  attitudes. 
The  Arab  culture  is  dominated  mainly  by  Islam.     Islamic  pre 
cepts  dictate  the  appropriate  behavior  and  roles  of  women 
and  men  as  well  as  their  rights   (Bullough  &  Bullough,  1973; 
Grenier,   1974;  Dodd,   1968).     Islamic  religious  laws  dis- 
criminate against  women  in  matters  of  marriage,  divorce,  in 
heritance,  veiling  and  seclusion   (Layish,  1975) .  Items 
relevant  to  such  issues  were  developed  to  examine  the 
attitudes  relating  to  veiling  of  women,  their  seclusion, 
unequal  inheritance  of  property,  violation  of  sexual  norms, 
virginity  and  polygamy.     These  issues  are  alien  to  the 
American  society  but  are  familiar  to  the  Arab  world  (see 
Appendix  D) .     As  a  result  of  the  addition  of  these  items 
to  the  AWS,  an  Arab-American  Attitude  Towards  Women  Scale 
was  constructed   (see  Appendix  E) . 

Validity  and  Reliability  of  the  Arab-American  Attitude 
Toward  Women  Scale 

Face  validity 

The  emerged  Attitude  Towards  Women  Scale  was  validated 
by  the  same  three  judges  as  in  the  ethnicity  scale.  Two 
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out  of  the  three  judges  agreed  upon  the  scale  as  an  approp- 
riate measure  of  sex-role  attitudes  pertinent  to  the  Arab- 
American  population. 

Reliability  of  the  scale 

The  same  procedure  was  followed  as  established  in  the 
reliability  and  validity  of  the  ethnicity  scale.     The  same 
subjects  were  given  the  scale  along  with  the  ethnicity 
scale.     A  principled  factor  analysis  was  performed  and  a 
coefficient  alpha  estimate  was  calculated.     The  descriptive 
data  obtained  from  the  reliability  analysis  are  contained  in 
Tables  9  and  10.     As  indicated  in  Table  9,   the  reliability 
estimate  for  this  scale  is  .95.   Inter-item  correlation  is  in 
Appendix  I . 

Table  9 

Reliability  Analysis  On 
Arab-American  Attitude  Toward  Women  Scale 

Standard 
Mean      Variance  Deviation 


Scale                           70.16  375.28  19.37 

Mean  Minimum  Maximum 

Item  Means                    2.92  2.12  3.59 

Item  Variances            1.27  .683  1.69 

Alpha  .95 


The  factor  analysis  of  the  items  on  this  scale  produced 
only  one  factor.     Twenty-four  of  the  25  items  had  loadings 
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Table  10. 

Item-Total  Statistics,  Including 
Item-Total  Correlations  and  Squared  Multiple  Correlations 


Item 
No. 

Item-Total 
Correlations 

Squared  Mu 
Correlat 

AAWSOl 

.731 

.746 

AAWS03 

.631 

.645 

AAWS03 

.713 

.829 

AAWS04 

.672 

.646 

AAWS05 

.670 

.702 

AAWS06 

.595 

.613 

AAWS07 

.808 

.838 

AAWS08 

.673 

.735 

AAWS0  9 

.689 

.788 

AAWSIO 

.669 

.659 

AAWSll 

.731 

.763 

AAWS12 

.693 

.797 

AAWS13 

.792 

.820 

AAWS14 

.726 

.811 

AAWS15 

.653 

.599 

AAWS16 

.667 

.672 

AAWS17 

.494 

.  589 

AAWS18 

.699 

.743 

AAWS19 

.718 

.868 

AWS20 

.793 

.815 

AWS21 

.490 

.504 

AAWS22 

.611 

.689 

AAWS23 

.816 

.822 

AAWS24 

.722 

.754 
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larger  than  .4  on  this  factor.  The  item  which  did  not 
correlate  with  this  factor  was  dropped  from  the  scale. 
Factor  loadings  are  given  in  Table  11. 

The  scale  appears  to  measure  only  one  construct  and 
this  construct  is  bipolar  in  nature.     In  other   words,  a 
person  can  be  either  liberal  or  conservative  in  his  attitude 
towards  women  and  cannot  be  both  at  the  same  time.  The 
scale  contrasts  with  the  Arab-American  identity  scale;  the 
former  constitutes  one  factor  and  the  latter  constitutes 
two  factors,  respectively.     The  Attitude  Toward  Women's 
Scale   (Spence  &  Helmreich,   1978)   is  unidimensional  and  the 
addition  of  the  Arabic  items  to  the  scale  did  not  change 
its  structure.     This  combined  scale  appears  to  measure  the 
aspects  meant  to  measure  and  that  is  whether  an  individual 
is  conservative  or  liberal  in  his/her  orientation  towards 
women's  roles  and  rights   (see  Appendix  E) . 

Tennessee  Self-Concept  Scale  (TSCS) 

The  scale  is  designed  to  measure  self-concept  in  a 
simple,  well-standardized,  multi-dimensional  and  descrip- 
tive manner.     The  scale  consists  of  100  self-descriptive 
statements.     Of  these  100  statements,  10  of  them  con- 
stitute the  "L"  or  "lie"  scale.     This  is  an  index  of  va- 
lidity or  truthfulness  which  enables  one  to  more  adequately 
evaluate  the  subject's  responses  to  the  other  90  items. 
These  remaining  90  items  constitute  the  main  body  of  the 
scale  and  they  are  broken  down  into  4  5  positive  statements 
about  the  self  and  4  5  negative  statements  to  control 
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Table  11 

Factor  I  Loading 

Item  No.  Factor  I 

AAWSOl  -.744 

AAWS02  .64  2 

AAWS03  .728 

AAWS04  -.684 

AAWS05  .677 

AAWS06  -.613 

AAWS07  .797 

AAWS08  .681 

AAWS09  .717 

AAWSIO  -.664 

AAWSll  .733 

AAWS12  .659 

AAWS13  .800 

AAWS14  .763 

AAWS15  .613 

AAWS16  -.706 

AAWS17  .499 

AAWS18  .669 

AAWS19  .715 

AAWS20  .8  07 

AAWS21  -.484 

AAWS22  -.611 

AAWS23  .839 
AAWS24  .728 
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acquiescence  response  set.     The  respondent  reacts  to 
these  statements  with  one  of  five  self-portrait  (Likert- 
like)   items  from  "completely  true"  to  "completely  false." 
The  norms  for  this  scale  were  developed  from  a  sample  of 
626  persons.     The  standardization  sample  included  indi- 
viduals from  various  parts  of  the  country  and  who  differed 
in  SES,  education  and  intellectual  level,  age,  sex  and 
race.     The  range  in  age  is  from  12  to  68  years.  Fitts 
indicated  that  the  norms  were  based  on  approximately  equal 
numbers  of  both  sexes,  representatives  of  all  social, 
economic,  intellectual  and  educational  levels  from  sixth 
grade  through  the  Ph.D.  degree   (Fitts,  1965). 

In  the  manual,  Fitts   (19  65)   reports  the  following 
two-week,  test-retest  reliability  coefficient  for  60  col- 
lege students:     total  self-regard,   .92?  rows,  from  .88  to 
.91;   columns,   from  .85  to  .90.     The  TSCS  underwent  factor 
analysis  in  Israel  which  gives  support  to  its  structure 
(Fitts,  1981). 

The  TSCS  was  chosen  because  of  its  wide  use.  The 
scale  has  already  been  used  as  a  research  instrument  in 
a  large  number  of  studies  and  its  usefulness  in  that  dir- 
ection is  established   (Fitts,  1965). 

In  using  the  clinical  and  research  form  of  the  TSCS, 
subjects  are  assessed  on  fourteen  different  components  of 
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the  self-concept  scales.     These  components  are  described 
in  the  following  section: 

1.     Total  positive  score  or  the  net  positive  score 
is  a  convenient  way  of  summarizing  an  individual  self  re- 
garding attitude.     This  score  reflects  the  overall  level 
of  self-esteem.     Individuals  possessing  high  scores  feel 
that  they  are  persons  of  value  and  worth,  tended  to  like 
tliemselves,  and  have  confidence  in  themselves.     People  with 
low  scores  seemed  to  be  doubtful  about  their  own  worth, 
see  themselves  as  undesirable,  and  have  little  faith  or 
confidence  in  themselves.     Also,   individuals  with  low 
scores  often  feel  anxious,  depressed,  and  unhappy. 

2.  Identity.     This  score  reflects  how  the  individual 
describes  his  basic  identity--  what  he  is  as  he  sees  himself. 

3.  Self-satisfaction.     This  category  deals  with  the 
individual's  reaction  to  what  he  perceives  within  himself  — 
how  well-satisfied  he  is  with  the  self  he  perceives.  In 
general, this  score  reflects  the  level  of  self-acceptance. 

4.  Functioning  or  behavior.     This  category  samples 
the  individual's  perception  of  his  behavior —  the  way  he 
actually  functions,  operates,  acts,  or  behaves.  Instead  of 
viewing  himself  as  an  abstract  and  static  perceptual  ob- 
ject, he  is  describing  perception  of  the  self  in  action. 

5.  Physical  self.     This  score  is  an  indication  of  how 
the  individual  sees  his  body,  his  state  of  health,  his  phy- 
sical appearance,  physical  and  motor  skills,  sexuality, etc. 
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6.  Moral-ethical  self.     The  self  is  viewed  from  the 
fromework  of  morals,  ethics,  religion  and  the  general  value 
system.   It  reflects  feelings  of  being  a  "good"  or  "bad" 
person. 

7.  Personal  self  or  psychological  self.     This  score 
reflects  the  individual's  sense  of  personal  worth,  his 
evaluation  of  himself  in  terms  of  intellectual,  personality, 
and  mental  health  factors  apart  from  his  body  and  his  re- 
lationship to  others.     It  is  a  measure  of  one's  general 
feelings  of  adequacy  as  a  person. 

8.  Family  self.     This  score  measures  an  individual's 
feelings  of  adequacy,  worth,  and  value  as  a  family  member. 
It  refers  to  the  individual's  perception  of  self  in  ref- 
erence to  his  family. 

9.  Social  self.     The  self  in  terms  of  secondary  group 
membership  or  the  self  as  perceived  in  relation  to,  and 
interaction  with,  people  in  general. 

10.  The  variability  score.     This  score  provides  a 
measure  of  the  amount  of  variability,  or  inconsistency, 
from  one  area  of  self-perception  to  another.     High  var- 
iability indicates  a  lack  of  unity  or  integration  in  the 
person's  self-concept. 

11.  The  distribution  score.     This  score  provides  a 
certainty  about  the  way  one  sees  himself.     For  example, 
high  scores  indicate  that  the  person  is  very  definite  and 
certain  in  regard  to  what  he  says  about  himself  while  low 
scores  mean  just  the  opposite. 
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12.     Total  conflict  score.     This  score  is  a  measure 
of  the  conflict  in  a  person's  self-concept.     High  scores 
indicate  confusion,  contradiction  and  general  conflict  in 
self-perception  while  low  scores  mean  better  intergration, 
lack  of  confusion  and  lack  of  conflict  in  self -perception. 

13.  Self-criticism  score.     This  scale  is  composed  of 
items  which  are  mildly  derogatory  statements  that  most 
people  admit  as  being  true  about  themselves.  Individuals 
who  deny  these  types  of  statements  are  usually  being  de- 
fensive and  make  a  deliberate  effort  to  present  a  favor- 
able picture  of  themselves.     Low  scores  on  this  scale  in- 
dicate def ensiveness  and  suggest  that  the  other  self -concept 
scales   (numbers  1-9  above)  were  probably  artificially  ele- 
vated by  this  def ensiveness . 

14.  The  Defensive  Positive  Scale   (DP) .     This  is  a 
more  subtle  measure  of  def ensiveness  than  the  self- 
criticism  score.     A  high  DP  score  indicates  a  positive 
self-description  stemming  from  defensive  distortion.  A 
significantly  low  DP  score  indicates  that  the  person  is 
lacking  in  the  usual  defenses  for  maintaining  even  minimal 
self-esteem. 

Sample 

The  population  of  interest  is  those  Arabs  who  reside 
in  the  United  States,  males  and  females,  who  fall  into  two 
groups:     the  Lebanese  and  the  Palestinians.     Their  Arab 
origin  goes  back  to  three  generations.     The  first 
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generation  includes  those  who  were  born  in  the  Arab  world. 
The  second  generation  includes  those  whose  parents  were 
born  in  the  Arab  world  and  the  third  generation  includes 
those  where  both  sets  of  grandparents  were  born  in  the 
Arab  world.     The  two  groups  constitutes  three  religions 
which  are  Christian,  Druze  and  Moslem.     These  are  the  three 
main  religions  in  the  Arab  world.     The  study  is  concerned 
with  students,  professionals,  skilled,  unskilled  workers 
and  businessmen  who  have  lived  in  the  U.S.  for  a  short  and 
long  time.     Representative  samples  of  119  subjects  were 
drawn  from  the  Richmond,  VA,  and  Washington,  DC,  areas. 
The  two  cities  appear  to  have  a  concentrated  number  of 
Lebanese  and  Palestinians.     Subjects  of  the  study  were 
drawn  from  different  Arab-American  organizations,  churches, 
political  and  social  clubs  and  universities.     In  Richmond, 
VA,  members  of  the  Maronite  Church,  the  Druze  Society,  and 
the  Arab-American  Anti-Discrimination  Committee  were  con- 
tacted to  participate  in  the  study.     In  Washington,  DC, 
students  who  attended  Georgetown  University,  American 
University,  and  the  University  of  Maryland  were  approached 
to  respond  to  the  questionnaire.     Other  subjects  in  the 
study  belong  to  the  following  organizations:  Palestine 
Congress  of  North  America,  the  Arab- American  Anti- 
Discrimination  Committee,  Our  Lady  of  Lebanon  Church,  and 
the  National  Association  for  Arab-Americans.     The  subjects 
were  contacted  at  random. 
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Distribution  of  Materials 
A  female  and  a  male  student  approached  the  subjects 
for  the  study.     The  two  students  are  undergraduates  major- 
ing in  education.     Their  ages  range  between  20  and  21  years 
old.     They  are  Arab-Americans  who  speak  Arabic  fluently. 
These  students  were  assigned  to  give  the  questionnaires 
and  explain  the  instructions  accompanying  the  scales  in 
order  to  insure  that  each  subject  understood    the  correct 
procedure  for  responding  and  answering  of  each  question. 
Data  were  collected  by  the  same  students.     This  procedure 
may  help  insure  uniformity  in  the  administration  and 
collection  of  data. 

Statistical  Analysis 
Research  Questions  1  and  6 

1.  Is  the  Arab-American  ethnic  identity  bipolar  or 
orthogonal? 

6.     Is  the  degree  of  ethnic  identity  correlated 
with  self-concept  and  attitudes  toward  women? 

The  above  two  research  questions  1  and  6  will  be 
tested  by  utilizing  Pearson-product-moment  correlation 
coefficients.     These  correlations  will  be  checked  for 
statistical  significance  at  the  .05  level. 
Research  Questions  2  through  5 

2.  Are  there  significant  differences  in  ethnic  iden- 
tity, self -concept  and  attitudes  toward  women 
among  the  Lebanese  and  the  Palestinians? 


3.  Are  there  significant  differences  in  ethnic  iden- 
tity, self-concept  and  attitudes  toward  women 
among  the  Christians,  Druze  and  Moslems? 

4.  Are  there  significant  differences  in  ethnic  iden- 
tity, self -concept  and  attitudes  toward  women  be- 
tween males  and  females? 

5.  Are  there  significant  differences  in  ethnic  iden- 
tity, self -concept  and  attitudes  toward  women 
between  short-stay  group    and  long-stay  group? 

Questions    2,   4,  and  5  will  be  tested  at  the  .05  level 

of  significance  by  the  use  of  t- tests.       Question    3  will 

be  tested  at  the  .05  level  of  significance  by  the  analysis 

of  variance.     Table  12  shows  group  distribution. 

Table  12 

Sample  Distribution  of  the  Study 


Lebanese 


Palestinians 


^120 


G  = 


Group 


S  =  Subject 


If  significant  F's  were  obtained   fp^.OS),  the  Tukey 
post  hoc  procedure  was  utilized  to  isolate  the  signif- 
icantly different  means. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

1.  One  limitation  of  the  study  is  its  timing.     This  re- 
search is  being  conducted  at  a  period  in  time  when 
the  Lebanese  and  the  Palestinian  people  are  suffering 
severely  from  the  recent  Israeli  attacks  and  from 
attacks  carried  on  against  each  other.     This  may  con- 
tribute to  a  complicated  sense  of  identification 
among  Palestinians  and  Lebanese  towards  the  Arab 
world  and  America.     Also,   as  a  result  of  this  invasion, 
their  psychological  state  may  appear  to  be  stressful 
and  their  self-concept  may  appear  to  be  lower/higher 
than  it  would  be  under  normal  circumstances. 

2.  The  research  employs  correlational  designs.  This 
has  limitation  and  it  implies  that  cause-effect  can- 
not be  demonstrated  unequivocally. 

3.  The  measuring  instruments  have  some  built-in  limita- 
tions since  they  are  self-report  instruments.  Sub- 
jects may  distort  their  responses  or  may  not  under- 
stand what  a  certain  question  means. 

4.  The  Washington,  DC,  and  Richmond,  VA,  population  is 
not  representative  of  all  Arabs  in  the  U.S.A.  Gen- 
eralization of  results  may  be  limited. 


CHAPTER  IV 
FINDINGS  AND  INTERPRETATIONS 
Findings 

This  study  was  an  investigation  of  the  Arab-American 
ethnic  identity,  self-concept  and  attitudes  toward  women's 
roles  and  rights.     Ethnic  identity  data  were  obtained  by 
using  the  Arab-American  Ethnic  Identity  Scale,  self -concept 
data  were  obtained  by  utulizing  the  Tennessee  Self-Concept 
Scale  and  attitudes  toward  women  data  were  acquired  by 
administering  the  Arab-American  Attitudes  Toward  Women 
Scale.     The  three  scales  were  attached  to  each  other  with 
the  ethnic  identity  scale  first,  the  attitudes  toward  wo- 
men scale  second  and  the  self-concept  scale  last. 

Data  were  collected  from  119  subject:     60  of  them 
were  Lebanese  and  59  of  them  were  Palestinians,  with  an 
equal  number  of  males  and  females.     Subjects  varied  in 
relation  to  age,  education,  religion,  marital  status, 
occupation,  father's  occupation,  and  ethnic  generation. 
Subjects  were  divided  into  two  age  groups:     one  group 
fell  into  10  through  3  0  years  and  the  second  group  fell 
into  31  through  66  years.     Education  was  divided  into 
five  categories:     elementary,  secondary,  college,  post 
graduate  and  vocational.     Three  religions  were  repre- 
sented in  the  sample:     Christian,  Druze  and  Moslem. 
Marital  status  was  classified  into  single,  married  and 
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other.     As  for  occupation,   five  categories  were  listed: 
professional,  businessmen,  non-professional,  student 
and  housewife.     The  father's  occupation  categories  were 
professional,  businessman  and  non-professional.     Age  of 
arrival  into  the  U.S.A.  was  divided  into  two  periods: 
5     through  21  years    and     22  through  48  years.  Length 
of  stay  in  the  U.S.A.  was  divided  into  short  stay  (1  through 
5  years)   and  long  stay   (6  through  50  years).     The  sample 
was  made  up  of  two  generations,  with  the  first  generation 
denoting  those  subjects  who  were  born  in  the  Arab  world 
(Lebanon  and  Palestine)   and  the  second  generation  were 
those  subjects  born  in  the  U.S.A.     but  whose  parents  were 
born  in  the  Arab  world. 

The  results  of  each  research  question  are  presented 
consecutively : 

Research  Question  No.  1:     Is  the  Arab-American  ethnic 

identity  bipolar  or  orthogonal? 

Factor  analysis  by  the  method  of  principled  axis  for 
the  Arab-American  Ethnic  Identity  Scale  yielded  evidence 
suggesting  that  the  Arab-American  ethnic  identity  is  com- 
posed of  two  relatively  orthogonal  dimensions:  one 
dimension  reflecting  the  American  identity  and  the  other 
dimension  reflecting  the    Arab  identity.     The  pilot  study 
outlines  in  detail  the  statistical  analysis  of  orthogon- 
ality  (see  Table  4). 
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Research  Question  No.   2:     Are  there  significant  differ- 
ences in  ethnic  identity,  self- 
concept  and  attitudes  toward 
women  among  the  Lebanese  and  the 
Palestinians? 

In  order  to  test  for  significant  differences  in  mean 
scores  for  the  Lebanese  and  the  Palestinians,  t-tests  were 
used  and  the  .05  level  of  confidence  was  established.  Two 
scores  were  derived  from  the  Arab-American  ethnic  identity 
scale.     One  score  measures  the  American  dimension  and  it 
is  labeled  as  Ethnicity  I,  and  the  other  score  measures 
the  Arabic  dimension  and  is  named  Ethnicity  II.  Two 
scores  were  also  derived  from  the  Tennessee  Self-Concept 
Scale.     One  score  measured  self-criticism  and  another  score 
measured  the  total  positive-score.     One  score  was  derived 
from  the  Attitudes  Toward  Women  Scale.     A  comparison  on 
mean  scores  for  the  Lebanese  and  the  Palestinians  shows 
significant  differences  on  Ethnicity  I  and  on  the  positive- 
score.     The  Lebanese  mean  score  was  significantly  lower 
than  the  Palestinians  with  p^  .001  and  they  scored  signi- 
ficantly higher  on  self-concept  than  their  counterpart 
with  p<(.041.     Table  13  summarizes  the  means  and  standard 
deviations  for  each  of  the  scales.     This  Table  also  contains 
the  results  of  the  t-tests  which  were  run  to  check  for 
differences  in  means.     No  significant  differences  were 
found  between  the  two  groups  on  the  other  scales. 


7.7 


Table  13 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations,  t-Value  and  p-Value 
on  Ethnicity,  Self-Concept  and  Attitudes 
Toward  Women  for  Lebanese  and  Palestinians 


Standard 

Variance  N  Mean  Deviation    t-Value  p-Value 
Ethnicity  I 

Lebanese  53  24.22  7.146          -3.32  .001*** 

Palestinians  52  28.11  4.52 

Ethnicity  II 

Lebanese  53  23.58  9.21  oc  395 

Palestinians  52  22.30  5.71 

SC 

Lebanese  54  26.33  8.67            -1.74  .085 

Palestinians  53  29.28  8.88 

p-Score 

Lebanese  54  331.87  15.35            2.07  .041* 

Palestinians  53  324.64  20.42 


AWS 

Lebanese  53         60.32  18.29 

Palestinians     50        64.96  20.38 


-1.22  .226 


*p  <  .05 
**p  <^.03 
***p  <_.01 
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Research  Question  No.  3:     Are  there  significant  differ- 
ences in  ethnic  identity,  self- 
concept  and  attitudes  toward 
women  among  the  Christians,  Druze 
and  Moslems? 

The  above  research  question  was  tested  at  the  .05  level 
of  significance  by  the  one-way  fixed    factor  analysis  of 
variance.     In  cases  where  the  analyses  of  variances  in- 
dicated significant  differences  between  means,  the  Tukey 
post  hoc  procedure   (Myers,  1979)  was  used  to  identify 
which  mean  differences  were  significant.     The  analyses  of 
variances  are  presented  in  Tables  14,   15,  16,  17,  and  18. 

The  results  of  the  Analysis  of  Variance  on  Ethnicity  I 
(Table  14,  page  79)   revealed  a  significant  difference 
among  the  three  religions.     The  Tukey  post  hoc  procedure 
indicated  that  the  Christian  group  differed  significantly 
from  the  Druze  and  Moslem  groups.     The  Christian  mean  score 
was  significantly  lower  on  the  American  dimension  than  the 
two  groups  with  p  =  .000.     However,  there  were  no  signif- 
icant differences  between  the  Druze  and  the  Moslems. 

The  results  of  the  Analysis  of  Variance  on  Ethnicity 
II   (Table  15,  page  80)   showed  a  significant  difference 
among  religions.     The  Tukey  post  hoc  procedure  revealed 
that  the  Moslem    and  the  Druze  differed  significantly 
from  the  Christian  group,  with  p=.000.     The  Moslems  and 
the  Druze  identified  more  with  the  Arabic  dimension  than 
did  the  Christians.     No  significant  differences  between 
the  Moslems  and  the  Druze  on  this  dimension  were  found. 


Table  14 

Analysis  of  Variance  on  Ethnicity  I 
Among  Christians,  Druze  and  Moslems 
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Sums  of 

Source  D.F.       Squares  F-ratio 


Between  Groups  2        2421.24       34.266  .0000*** 

Within  Groups  114  4027.60 
Total  116  6448.92 


Standard 

Group  N        Mean  Deviation 

Christian  48  19.29  7.025 

Druze  14  26.07  6.30 

Moslem  55  28.94  4.69 

Total  117  24.64 


*  p<  .05 
**  p  <.03 
***  p  4.01 
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Table  15 

Analysis  of  Variance  on  Ethnicity  II 
Among  Christians,  Druze  and  Moslems 


Source  D.F. 


Between  groups  2 
Within  groups  113 
Total  115 


Sums  of 
Squares 

2404.48 
4352.43 
6756.92 


F-ratio 


31.21 


.0000 


*** 


Group 

Christian 
Druze 
Moslem 
Total 


N 


48 
15 
58 

116 


Mean 

29.24 
20.00 
19.87 
23.52 


Standard 
Deviation 

6.67 
3.92 
6.29 


*p  <  .  05 
**p  < .03 


**  * 


p  <.01 


Table  16 


Analysis 

of  Variance  on  Self-Criticism  (SC) 

Among 

Christians , Druze 

and  Moslems 

Sum  of 

Source 

D.F. 

Squares 

F— ratio 

P 

Between  groups 

o 

■J .  z  7 

.  U 1  U  D 

Within  groups 

116 

8659.42 

Total 

118 

9151.27 

Standard 

Group 

N 

Mean 

Deviation 

Christian 

48 

30.60 

8.27 

Druze 

15 

27.3 

8.19 

Moslem 

56 

26.32 

9.04 

Total 

119 

28.15 

*  p  ^.05 

**  p  <:  .03 

***p  <.01 


Table  17 


Analysis  of  Variance  on  p-Score 
Among  Christians,  Druze  and  Moslems 


Source  D .F . 

Between  groups  2 

Within  groups  116 

Total  118 


Sum  of 
Squares 

1107.74 
37055.39 
38163.14 


F-ratio 


1.734 


.1811 


Group 

Christian 
Druze 
Moslem 
Total 


N 


48 
15 

56 


Mean 

331.89 
322.93 
327.23 


Standard 
Deviation 

15.86 
15.11 
20.01 


*p  1^.05 

'PI 


**r.   ,  .  03 


** 


P<  .01 
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Table  18 

Analysis  of  Variance  on  Attitudes  Toward  Women 
Among  Christians,  Druze  and  Moslems 


Source  D.F. 

Between  groups  2 

Within  groups  112 

Total  114 


Sum  of 
Squares 

7037.71 
34364.28 
41402.00 


F-ratio 


11.46 


.0000 


*** 


Standard 

Group  N  Mean  Deviation 

Christian  46  73.52  10.80 

Druze  14  55.42  17.39 

Moslem  55  58.21  21.55 

Total  115  64.00 


*  p  <  .05 
**  p  ^ .03 

***  p  <^  .01 
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The  results  of  the  Analysis  of  Variance  on  Self- 
Criticism  (Table  16,  page  81)     indicated  significant 
differences  among  religions.     The  Tukey  post  hoc  procedure 
revealed  that  the  Moslems  and  Druze  scored  significantly 
lower  in  self-criticism  than  did  the  Christians     (p  ^.04). 
There  were  no  significant  differences  between  the  Moslems 
and  the  Druze. 

The  results  of  the    Analysis  of  Variance  on  Positive- 
Score  (Table  17,  page  82)   indicated  no  significant  differ- 
ences in  mean  scores  among  the  three  religious  groups. 

The  results  of  the  Analysis  of  Variance  on  Attitudes 
Toward  Women   (Table  18,  page  83)     revealed  significant 
differences  among  the  three  religions.     The  Tukey  post 
hoc  procedure  indicated  that  the  Christian  group  differed 
significantly  from  the  Druze  and  the  Moslem  group  with 
p=.000.     The  Christians  were  significantly  more  liberal  in 
their  attitudes  toward  women  than  the  counterparts.  How- 
ever, no  significant  differences  were  reported  between 
the  Druze  and  the  Moslem  group. 

Research  Question  No.  4:     Are  there  significant  differ- 
ences in  ethnic  identity,  self- 
concept  and  attitudes  toward 
women  between  males  and  females? 

To  test  for  significance  in  mean  scores  for  males 
and  females,  t-tests  were  used  at  the  .05  level  of  sig- 
nificance.    Results  indicate  that  there  are  no  significant 
differences  between  the  two  groups  on  ethnic  identity  but 
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there  were  significant  differences  between  males  and  fe- 
males on  mean  scores  for  self-criticism,  positive-score 
and  attitudes  toward  women.     The  males  scored  significantly 
lower  on  self-criticism  and  on  positive-score,  with  p^.004 
and  p  =  .000,  respectively.     Also,  the  males  scored  sig- 
nificantly lower  on  attitudes  toward  women  than  did  the 
females,  with  p  /^.031.     Table  19  shows  means,  standard 
deviations,  t-vaLues  and  p-values  for  each  of  the  scores. 

Research  Question  No.  5:     Are  there  significant  differ- 
ences in  ethnic  identity,  self- 
concept  and  attitudes  toward 
women  between  short- stay  group 
and  long-stay  group? 

In  order  to  test  for  significance  in  mean  scores  for 

short-stay  and  long-stay  groups,  t-tests  were  performed 

and  checked  for  significance  at  the  .05  level.  Results 

show  that  there    are   significant  differences  on  both 

dimensions  of  ethnic  identity  and  attitudes  toward  women. 

The  short-stay  group  had  a  mean  score  significantly  higher 

than  the  long-term  stay  group  on  Ethnicity  I,  with  p^.OOl, 

which  means  that  they  identified  significantly  less  with 

the  American  dimension  than  the  long-stay  group.  On 

Ethnicity  II,  the  short-stay  group  scored  significantly 

lower  than  the  long-term  group,  with  p  ^.029,   indicating  a 

stronger  identification  with  the  Arabic  dimension.  The 

short-term  group  scored  significantly  lower  on  attitudes 

toward  women  than  the  long-term  group,  with  p  =  .000.  This 

evidence  suggests  that  the  short-stay  group  is  more 
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Table  19 

Means,  Standard  Deviations,  t-Values,  p-Values 
On    Ethnicity,  Self-Concept  and  Attitudes  Toward 
Women  For  Males  and  Females 


Variable 


N 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation    t-Value  p-Value 


Ethnicity  I 

Males  59        24.96  7.37 

Females  58        24.31  7.58 


.47 


.636 


Ethnicity  II 
Males  58 
Females  58 


23.86 
23.18 


7.18 
8.16 


.47 


.639 


SC 

Males 
Females 


59 
60 


25.81 
30.45 


60.05 
10.40 


-2.96 


.004 


*** 


p-s 

Males 
Females 


59 
60 


321.84 
335.18 


10.29 
21.28 


-4.34 


.000 


*** 


AWS 

Males 

Females 


57 
58 


60.28 
67.65 


15.69 
21.37 


-2.11 


.037' 


*p  ^  .05 
**p  ^  .03 


*** 


P<  .01 
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conservative  than  their  counterpart.     No  significant 
differences  were  found  between  the  two  groups  on  self- 
criticism  or  on  the  positive-score.     Table  20  summarizes 
the  means,  standard  deviations,  t-values and  p-values 
for  each  of  the  scales. 

Research  Question  No.   6:     Is  the  degree  of  ethnic  iden- 
tity correlated  with  self- 
concept  and  attitudes  toward 
women? 

The  above  research  question  was  tested  by  utilizing 
Pearson-product-moment  correlations  coefficients.  These 
correlations  were  checked  for  statistical  significance  at 
the  .05  level.     These  results  are  presented  in  Tables  21 
and  22.     The  findings  indicate  that  there  is  a  relation- 
ship  (r=-.21)  existing  between  Etnnicity  I  and  self- 
criticism  scale  at  the  .001  level.     As  Ethnicity  I  scores 
go  up,  self-criticism  scores  goes  down.     A    high  score  on 
Ethnicity  I  indicates  low  American  identification.  An 
individual  who  scores  high  on  the  American  dimension  scores 
low  on  self-criticism.     Also,  there  exists  a  negative 
correlation  between  Ethnicity  I  and  the  positive-score. 
This  correlation  has  a  magnitude  of  r=-.i66  at  the  .037 
level.     Ethnicity  I  and  attitudes  toward  women  have  a 
higher  negative  correlation   (r=-.383)   at  the  .001  level. 
As  Ethnicity  I  scores  go  up,  attitudes  toward  women  scores 
go  down.     The  less  identification  a  person  has  with  the 
American  dimension,  the  more  conservative  toward  women  he/ 
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Table  20 

Means,  Standard  Deviations,  t-Values  and  p-Values  on 
Ethnicity,  Self -Concept  and  Attitudes  Toward  Women 
For  Short-Stay  Group  and  Long-Stay  Group 

Standard 

Variable  N        Mean    Deviation    t-Value  p-Value 

Ethnicity  I 

Short  stay        40       28.82  4.01  nm*** 

Long  stay  64       24.68  6.75  ^'^^ 

Ethnicity  II 

Short  stay        39       20.87  9.16         _2.21  .029*^* 

Long  stay  65       24.26  6.41 

SC 

Short  stay        40       26.20  8.99  34  .igS 

Long  stay  66       28.56  8.64 

p-s 

Short  stay        40     325.77         18.97  _ 
Long  stay  66     329.22  17.42 

AWS 

Short  stay  37  53.62  18.32  ,3  g2  .000*** 
Long  stay  65      67.15  18.01 


*p  <.05 
**p  ^'.03 

***p  ^.01 

NOTE:     Short  stay  (1-5  years) 

Long  stay  (6-50  years) 


Table  21 


Pearson  Correlation  Coefficients 
Matrix  of  Ethnicity  I,  Self-Criticism,  P-S,  and  AWS 


Ethnicity  I 

SC 

P-S 

AWS 

1  000 

-.2108 

-.1659 

-.3830 

(  0  ) 

(117) 

(117) 

(113) 

p=.001 

p=.037 

p=.001 

_  2108 

1  000 

1807 

.7246 

(117) 

(  0) 

(119) 

(115) 

p=.Oll 

p_**** 

p=.025 

p=.001 

P-S 

-.1659 

.1807 

1.000 

.3084 

(117) 

(119) 

(  0) 

(115) 

p=.038 

p=.025 

p=**** 

p=.001 

AWS 

-.3830 

.7246 

.3084 

1.000 

(113) 

(115) 

(115) 

(  0) 

p=.001 

p=.001 

p=.001 

90 


Table  22 

Pearson  Correlation  Coefficients 
Matrix  of  Ethnicity  II,  Self-Criticism,  P-S,  and  AWS 


Ethnicity  H 


sc 


P-S 


AWS 


Ethnicity  IT 
1.000 
(  0) 


p_**** 


.3687 

(116) 
p=.001 

.1047 
(116) 
p=.132 

.5888 
(113) 
p=.001 


SC 


.3687 
(116) 


P-S 


.1047 

(116) 


.1807  1.000 

(119)        (  0) 


.7246 
(115) 
p=.001  p=.001 


AV7S 


.5888 
(113) 


p=.001     p=.132  p=.00l 


1.000         .1807  .7246 

(  0)  (119)  (115) 

p=****     p=.025  p=.00l 


.3084 

(115) 

p=.025     p=****  p=.001 


.3084  1.000 
(115)      (  0) 


/she  is.     The  Ethnicity  II   (Arabic  dimension)  correlates 
[positively  (r=.368)  with  self-criticism  scores  at  .001 
i level.       However,  no  significant  correlation  exists  with 
the  positive-score.     Ethnicity  II  has  a  positive  correla- 
tion (r=.588)  at  the  .001  level  with  the  attitude  toward 
women  scores.     Self-criticism  scores  correlated  positively 
with  attitudes  toward  women   (r=.725)   at  the  .001  level  and 
with  the  positive-score  (r=.180)   at  the  .025  level.  A 
positive  correlation   (r=.308)   exists  between  attitudes 
toward  women  scores  and  the  positive-scores  at  the  .001 
level.     Tables  21  and  22   (pages  8  9  and  90)   summarize  the 
above  results. 

Besides  reporting  evidence  to  each  of  the  above  re- 
search questions,   additional  information,   separate  from 
the  above  questions,  were  examined  and  these  results  are 
reported  as  follows: 

The  sample  was  divided  between  first  generation  and 
second  generation  Arab-Americans.     To  test  for  signif- 

\ 

! 

i icance  in  mean  scores  between  first  generation  and  second 

I 
i 

^generation  Arab-Americans,  t- tests  were  performed 
?with  .05  level  of  significance.     Results  indicate  that 
the  first  generation  scored  significantly  higher  on 
jEthnicity  I  than  the  second  generation,  p  =  .000.  This 
implies  that  first  generation  was  significantly  less 
American  that  the  second  generation.     Mean  score  for  the 
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first  generation  was  significantly  lower  than  the  mean 
score  for  the  second  generation  on  Ethnicity  II,  p^.027. 
The  first  generation  was  more  Arabic  than  the  second 
generation.     A  significant  difference  was  reported  on 
attitudes  toward  women.     Mean  score  for  the  first  genera- 
jtion  was  significantly  lower  than  the  mean  score  for  the 
Isecond  generation,  p<^.005.     First  generation  was  less 
(liberal  toward  women's  issues  than  the  second  generation. 

; 

■'no  significant  differences  were  reported  between  the  two 
groups  on  the  other  two  scales.     Table  23  shows  means, 
standard  deviation,  t-values,  and  p-values  for  each  of 
the  scales. 

It  was  interesting  to  find  out  whether  there  is  a 
difference  between  those  who  arrived  in  the  U.S.A.  be- 
fore    21  years  of  age  and  those  who  arrived  after  21 
years  of  age  on  ethnic  identity,  self -concept  and  atti- 
tudes toward  women.     In  order  to  test  for  significance 
in  mean  scores  between  the  two  groups,  t-tests  were  used 
with  .05  level  of  significance.     Results  show  that  the 
young  arrival  group  had  a  mean  score  significantly  lower 
than  the  mean  score  for  the  older  arrival  group  on 
Ethnicity  I.     The  younger  group  was  more  American  than 
the  older  group,  p^.016.     The  younger  arrival  group 
scored  significantly  higher  on  Ethnicity  II  than  the 
older  arrival  group,  which  means  those  who  came  to  the 
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Table  23 

Means,  Standard  Deviation,  t-Values  and  p-Values 
On  Ethnicity,  Self -Concept  and  Attitudes  Toward 
Women  For  First  and  Second  Generation 


Variable  N  Mean 
Ethnicity  I 

First  Generation  103  26.26 

Second  Generation  13  11.53 


Standard 
Deviation 


6.19 
1.19 


t-Value  p-Value 


8.5 


000 


*** 


Ethnicity  II 

First  Generation  103  22.98  7.73 
Second  Generation      12     28.16  5.73 


-2.25 


.027 


*  * 


SC 

First  Generation  105  27.52  8.72 
Second  Generation      13     32.07  8.02 


-1.79 


.076 


p-s 

First  Generation 
Second  Generation 


105  327.76 
13  333.84 


18.02 
17.53 


-1.15 


252 


AWS 

First  Generation  102  62.24  19.18 
Second  Generation      13     77.76  10.94 


-2.85 


005 


*  ** 


*p  ^  .05 
**  p  ^  .03 

***      y  01 
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U.S.A.  under  21  years  of  age  were  less  Arabic  than  those 
who  arrived  here  after  the  age  of  21  years.     No  signif- 
icant differences  were  reported  on  the  rest  of  the  three 
scales.     Table  24  summarizes  means,  standard  deviations, 
t-value  and  p-value  for  each  of  the  scales. 

The  total  sample  was  divided  into  two  age  groups:  one 
group  fell  into  the   19  through  30  years    bracket  and  the 
second  group  fell  into  the     31  through  66  years  bracket. 
t-Tests  were  performed  to  find  any  significant  differences 
in  mean  scores  between  the  two  groups.     Findings  show  that 
there  are  no  significant  differences  in  mean  scores  on 
any  of  the  scales.   Table  25  summarizes  means,  standard 
deviation,  t-value  and  p-value  for  each  of  the  scales. 

The  sample  was  divided  into  religious  and  non- 
religious  groups,  and  t- tests  were  performed  in  order 
to  find  any  significant  differences  in  mean  scores  between 
the  two  groups.     Results  indicate  that  there  were  signif- 
icant differences  in  mean  scores  on  all  the  scales.  The 
religious  group  scored  significantly  higher  on  Ethnicity 
I  and  significantly  lower  on  Ethnicity  II  than  the  non- 
religious  group,  with  p^.005  and  p  =  .000.     Also,  the 
religious  group  scored  significantly  lower  on  self- 
criticism,  p  =.00,  and  on  the  positive-score,  p</^.014. 
As  for  attitudes  toward  women,  the  religious  group  also 
scored  significantly  lower  on  this  scale  than  the  non- 
religious  group.     Table  26  summarizes  means,  standard 
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Table  24 

Means,  Standard  Deviations,  t-Valuesand  p-Values  on 
Ethnicity,   Self -Concept  and  Attitudes  Toward 
Women  For  Young  Arrivals  and  Old  Arrivals 


Standard 

Variable 


Ethnicity  I 
Young   (under  21) 
Old   (over  21) 

Ethnicity  II 
Young   (under  21) 
Old   (over  21) 

SC 

Young  (under  21) 
Old  (over  21) 

p-s 

Young  (under  31) 
Old   (over  21) 

AWS 

Young  (under  21) 
Old  (Over  21) 


*  p  <  .05 
**  p  </  .03 
***  p  ^.01 


N      Mean    Deviation    t-Value  p-Value 


47  24.68  6.84  ** 
57       27.59         5.26  "^.45  .016 


45       24.97         8.24  _  n9i ** 

59       21.47         6.95  ^-^^  '^^-^ 


47       29.12         9.11  T   .3  129 

59       26.50         8.46  ^'^^ 


47     330.93       19.05  ,   55  125 

59     325.52  16.91 


45       65.40       18.91  1,48  .141 

57       59.75  19.20 
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Table  25 

Means,  Standard  Deviations ,  t-Values  and  p-Values 
On  Ethnicity,  Self-Concept  and  Attitudes  Toward 
Women  For  the  Two  Age  Groups   (19-30)   and  (31-66) 

Standard 

Variable  N      Mean    Deviation    t-Value  p-Value 

Ethnicity  I 

Group  1   (19-30)     54       25.12  7.35  514 

Group  2   (31-66)     63       24.22  7.57 

Ethnicity  II 

Group  1   (19-30)  51  23.33  8.43 

Group  2   (31-66)  65  23.67  7.06  '^-^^ 

SC 

Group  1   (19-30)  54  28.22  1.25  Qg  937 

Group  2    (31-65)  65  28.09  1.05 


p-s 

Group  1  (19-30)  54  329.35  18.36  43 
Group  2   (31-66)     65     327.92  17.78 


.668 


AWS 

Group  1  (19-30)     50       62.64         19.64  54 

Group  2  (31-66)     65       65.04  18.67 

*p  1^.05 
**p  (  .03 


*** 


P  <.oi 
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Table  26 

Means,  Standard  Deviations ,  t-Values  and  p-Values  On 
Ethnicity,  Self -Concept  and  Attitudes  Toward  Women 
For  Religious  and  Non-Religious  Groups 

Standard 

Variable  N      Mean    Deviation    t-Value  p-Value 

Ethnicity  I 

Religious  59       26.52         6.96  ^  84  005*** 

Non-Religious     58       22.72  7.50 


*** 


*** 


Ethnicity  II 

Religious  61       20.21         7.47  _^  ,000 

Non-Religious     55       27.20  6.06 

SC 

Religious  61       22.22         6.61        -10.38  .000 

Non-Religious     58      34.37  6.11 

p-s 

Religious  61     324.63       18.63        -  2.59  .014** 

Non-Religious     58     332.70  16.43 

AWS 

Religious  60       51.46       14.99        -10.13  .000*** 

Non-Religious     55       77.67  12.49 

*p  4.05  ~~ 
**p  ^.03 
***p  ^.01 
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deviations,  t-values  and  p-values  for  each  of  the 
scales. 

A  comparision  between  Lebanese  and  Palestinian  fe- 
males on  ethnic  identity,   self -concept  and  attitudes  to- 
ward women  was  performed  by  utilizing  t- tests.  Results 
show  that  the  mean  score  for  the  Lebanese  females  was 
significantly  higher  than  for  the  Palestinian  females  on 
Ethnicity  I,  p      010.     No  significant  differences  in  mean 
scores  were  reported  for  the  two  groups  on  Ethnicity  II, 
attitudes  toward  women  and  self-criticism,  but  there  was 
a  significant  difference  on  the  p-score.     The  Lebanese  fe- 
males scored  significantly  higher  than  the  Palestinian  fe- 
males, p^.039.     Table  27  shows  means,   standard  deviations, 
t-values  and  p-values  for  each  of  the  scales. 

Also,  a  comparision  between  the  Lebanese  and  Palestin- 
ian males  on  ethnic  identity,   self -concept  and  attitudes 
toward  women  was  performed.     Through  the  use  of  t-tests 
to  find  significance  in  mean  scores  between  the  two  groups, 
one  significant  mean  score  was  reported.     The  Lebanese 
males  scored  significantly  lower  than  the  Palestinians 
on  Ethnicity  I,  p<^.036.     No  significant  differences  were 
reported  on  the  rest  of  the  scales.     Table  28  summarizes 
the  means,  standard  deviation,  t-value  and  p-value  for 
each  of  the  scales. 
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Table  27 

Means,  Standard  Deviations,  t-Values,  p-Values  On 

Ethnicity,  Self -Concept  and  Attitudes  Toward  Women 

For  Lebanese  and  Palestinian  Females 

Standard 

Variable  N        Mean    Deviation    t-Value  p-Value 

Ethnicity  I 

Lebanese  26        22.76       8.08  *** 

Palestinians      28        27.57       4.82  '^^^ 


Ethnicity  II 

Lebanese  26        23.46  9.63 

Palestinians       28         21.67  6.29 


.81  .421 


SC 

Lebanese  27         28.00     10.23  77  ,o83 

Palestinians      29        32.75  9.90 

p-s 

Lebanese  27       341.74     13.03  2  12  .039 

Palestinians       29       330.13  25.55 

AWS 

Lebanese  27        63.66       4.04  220 

Palestinians       27         69.95       4.29  --i-.uu 

*  p  <  .05 
**  p  <.03 

***  p  < .01 
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Table  28 

Means,  Standard  Deviations,  t-Values  and  p-Values  On 
Ethnicity,  Self -Concept  and  Attitudes  Toward  Women 
For    Lebanese  and  Palestinian  Males 

Standard 

Variable  N      Mean    Deviation      t-Value  p-Value 


Ethnicity  I 
Lebanese 

Palestinians      24       28.75  4.15 


Lebanese  27       25.62         5.93  _2  036* 


*** 


Ethnicity  II 

Lebanese  27      23.70        8.97  ^32  .750 

Palestinians      24       23.04  4.99 

SC 

Lebanese  27       24.66         6.54  _     25  .802 

Palestinians      24      25.08  5.06 

p-s 

Lebanese  27     322.00       10.40  53  .134 

Palestinians      24     318.00  7.97 

AWS 

Lebanese  26       56.84       14.55  _  ^gO  .552 

Palestinians      23       59.52  16.70 

*  p  </  .  05 


p  <^.0l 
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Interpretations 

In  order  for  the  findings  to  be  understood,  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  scores  must  be  clear.     On  Ethnicity  I, 
a  low  score  indicates  high  American  identity  and  a  high 
score  indicates  low  American  identity.     Also,  a  low  score 
on  Ethnicity  II  means  high  Arab  identity  and  vice  versa. 
As  for  the  self -concept  scale,  it  is  intended  in  this 
study  to  measure  two  aspects:     the  self-criticism  (SC) 
and  the  overall  self-concept  represented  by  the  positive- 
score.     A  high  score  on  the  self-criticism  sub-scale  means 
an  individual  is  highly  open  to  self-criticism,  and  a  low 
score  indicates  that  an  individual  is  defensive  and  is 
not  critical  of  oneself.     A  high  score  on  the  positive- 
score  is  indicative  of  high  self-concept  and  vice  versa. 

On  Research  Question  #  1,  the  evidence  suggests 
that  the  Arab-American  ethnic  identity  is  composed  of 
relatively  two  onthogonal  dimensions:     one  is  an  American 
dimension  and  the  other  is  an  Arab.     This  evidence  lends 
support  to  Kerlinger's   (1967)   criterial  referent  theory. 
The  results  also  seem  in  line  with  Zak's   (1973,  1976) 
results  on  Jewish-American  identity  and  Arab-Israeli 
identity.     The  psychological  androgyny  model  lends  in- 
direct support  to  such  finding  by  acknowledging  the 
existence  of  dual  phenomena,  masculinity  and  femininity 
in  the  personality  structure. 
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Results  of  Research  Question  #  2  indicate  that  the 
Lebanese  sample  identified  more  with  the  American  dimen- 
sion than  the  Palestinians  but  no  differences  existed  be- 
tween the  two  groups  on  the  Arab  dimension.     No  signifi- 
cant difference  in  scores  on  self-criticism  sub-scale  was 
evident,  but  the  mean  score  shows  that  both  groups  fall 
in  the  lower  normal  limits.     The  Lebanese  had  a  slight 
tendency  to  be  less  critical  of  themselves  than  the 
Palestinians.     The  Lebanese  group  showed  a  higher  self- 
concept  than  their  counterpart.     This  difference  may  be 
influenced  by  the  self-criticism  score;     the  lower  the 
self-criticism  score  the  higher  is  the  self -concept . 
Neither  group  differed  significanly  from  the  other  in 
their  attitudes  toward  women.     Their  scores  fell  in  the 
middle;  both  groups  seemed  to  be  conservative. 

When  the  total  sample  was  divided  by  religion, 
results  showed  that  the  Christians  identified  more  with 
the  American  dimension  than  did  the  Druze  and  the 
Moslems  who  identified  more  with  the  Arabic  dimension. 
Results  from  the  self-criticism  sub-scale  indicated 
that  the  Moslems  were  significantly  less  critical  of  them- 
selves than  were  the  Christians.     This  may  imply  that 
the  Christians  are  less  defensive  in  their  evaluation 
of  the  self  than  the  Moslems.     Since  no  significant 
differences  were  shown  on  the  self-concept,     it  in- 
dicates that  the  low  score  of  self-criticism  may  have 
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inflated  the  self-concept  of  the  Moslems  and  the  Druze 
and  masked  any  true  differences.     As  for  attitudes  toward 
women,  results  suggested  that  the  Christians  were  signi- 
ficantly more  liberal  than  the  Druze  and  the  Moslems.  No 
significant  differences  were  reported  between  the  Druze 
and  the  Moslems.     These  results  seem  consistent  with  the 
fact  that  Moslems  and  Druze  are  more  conservative  in  their 
attitudes  toward  women.     This  is  mainly  attributed  to 
the  Islamic  culture  which  adheres  closely  to  conservative 
sex-role  socialization  and  practices. 

When  testing  for  the  differences  between  males  and 
females,  results  show  no  significant  differences  between 
the  two  groups  on  Ethnicity  I  and  Ethnicity  II.  But 
significant  differences  existed  between  the  males  and  fe- 
males in  regard  to  self-criticism,  positive-score  and 
attitudes  toward  women.     Women  were  higher  in  self-criticism 
which  indicates  openness  and  strength  while  men  were  low 
in  this  respect  which  implies  a  degree  of  threat  and  re- 
sistance.    Females  were  more  liberal  in  their  attitudes 
toward  women  than  men  and  this  is  consistent  with  result 
studies  of  Spence  and  Helmreich  (1972,   1978);  Prothro 
and  Diab  (1974);  Youssef   (1971)   and  Panucci  (1978). 

Results  relating  to  differences  between  short-stay 
group  and  long-stay  group  showed  that  individuals  who 
have  been  in  the  U.S.A.  for  a  short  time  are  less 
acculturated  and  tend  to  identify  with  the  Arabic 
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dimension.     The  duration  of  time  showed  to  have  left  an 
impact  on  those  who  have  resided  in  the  U.S.A.  longer. 
They  tend  to  identify  more  with  the  American  dimension 
and  become  more  liberal  in  attitudes  toward  women  than 
their  counterpart.     The  influence  of  the  American  culture 
and  environment  did  not  seem  to  play  a  significant  role 
in  the  transformation  of  the  self -concept.     This  is  con- 
sistent with  Fitts'(1981)   claim  that  the  self -concept  is 
difficult  to  change. 

Results  of  the  final  Research  Question  imply  that 
there  is  a  correlation  between  ethnic  identity,  self- 
concept  and  attitudes  toward  women.     An  individual  who 
identifies  strongly  with  the  Arabic  dimension  tends  to 
be  conservative  in  his  attitudes  toward  women.  An 
individual  who  is  liberal  in  his  sex  role  orientation 
tends  to  possess  a  higher  self-concept  than  the  individual 
who  is  conservative.     These  results  are  also  consistent 
with  Moredock's   (1981)   investigation  of  the  relationship 
between  sex-role  and  self-concept  between  males  and 
females.     Women  who  tend  to  be  liberal  in  their  sex  role 
attitude  usually  display  a  high  level  of  independence, 
assertiveness  and  self-esteem   (Tolor,  Kelly  and  Stebbins, 
1976)  . 


CHAPTER  V 

SUMMARY,   CONCLUSION  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Suimnary 

According  to  recent  research,  there  has  been  an  up- 
surge in  ethnic  identity  among  minority  groups  in  the 
U.S.A.     Factors  that  have  contributed  to  this  ethnic 
awareness  are  political,  social,  historical  and  psycho- 
logical.    Researchers  have  focused  their  attention  on 
understanding  ethnic  minorities  from  a  sociological  and 
anthropological  perspective.     Psychological  investigations 
of  ethnicity  and  ethnic  identity  are  still  rudimentary. 

The  concept  of  ethnic  identity  is  still  controversial 
among  social  psychologists.     Herman   (197  6)  and  Miller 
(1963)  contended  that  ethnic  identity  is  bipolar  in 
nature.     A  person  is  usually  in  a  situation  where  he 
identifies  either  with  the  minority  or  with  the  majority. 
Zak   (1973,  197  6)  has  demonstrated  that  ethnic  identity 
is  orthogonal,  consisting  of  two  separate  dimensions. 
An  ethnic  individual  may  identify  with  the  majority  and 
with  the  minority  culture  simultaneously. 

Research  on  minority  self-concept  is  conflicting. 
The  traditional  approach  has  intimated  that  minorities 

possess  a  lower  self -concept  than  the  majority  (Burns, 

,  h 

1979) .     But  more  recent  research  as  negated  the  tra- 
ditional conceptions  regarding  minorities.  Cross- 
cultural  research  has  yielded  evidence  suggesting  that 
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minority  self-concept  is  as  positive  as  the  majority  self- 
concept  if  not  superior   (Rosenberg,  1965;   Ziller  et  al., 
1968) . 

There  exists  a  relationship  between  the  self-concept 
and  the  sex-role  stereotypes.     The  conventional  assumption 
is  that  males  maintain  a  higher  self -concept  than  females. 
This  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  masculine  character- 
istics are  positive  and  are  related  to  strong  self-concept 
in  males  and  that  feminine  characteristics  are  related  to 
a  negative  self-concept  in  women.     It  is  acknowledged  that 
traditional  sex-role  stereotypes  predispose  women  towards 
lower  self-concept  (Burns,  197  5,  1976;  Spence  and  Helmreich, 
1978)  . 

The  present  study  was  an  investigation  of  the  Arab- 
American  ethnic  identity,  self -concept  and  attitudes  to- 
wards women's  roles  in  society.     This  study  was  conducted 
on  a  sample  of  Lebanese  and  Palestinians.  A  sample  of 
119  subjects,  60  Lebanese  males  and  females  and  59 
Palestinian  males  and  females,  were  selected  for  the 
study.     These  subjects  varied  in  age,  education,  age  of 
arrival  and  length  of  stay  in  the  U.S.A.     Also,  they 
differed  in  socio-economic  status.     The  subjects  who 
participated  in  this  investigation  resided  in  Richmond, 
VA,  and  Washington,  DC.     There  is  a  high  concentration 
of  Arabs  in  these  two  cities.     The  majority  of  the  sub- 
jects spoke  English  and  Arabic  and  were  mostly  first 
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generation  Arabs.     They  were  divided  along  three 
main  religions:  Christians,  Moslems  and  Druze. 

Three  instruments  were  employed  to  test  subjects  on 
ethnic  identity,  self -concept  and  attitudes  towards  women's 
roles  and  behaviors.     An  ethnic  identity  scale  was  con- 
structed in  order  to  measure  ethnicity.     A  pilot  study 
was  conducted  to  establish  reliability  and  validity  of 
the  scale.     In  the  first  construction  phase  of  the  scale, 
50  Arab  individuals  were  interviewed  in  Richmond,  VA, 
and  Washington,  DC.    These  50  subjects  were  questioned  on 
issues  related  to  their  Arabic  heritage,  culture,  per- 
ceptions and  definition  of  an  ethnic  Arab  in  America. 
Out  of  their  answers,  items  were  developed  along  with 
other  items  which  were  based  on  research  conducted  in  the 
area  of  ethnic  identity  by  Herman  (1976);  Zak  (1973); 
Gordon   (1978);  and  Miller   (1963).     A  pool  of  53  items 
was  constructed  which  was  reduced  later  to  26  items  by 
three  judges.     Two  out  of  the  three  judges  agreed  that 
the  26  items  were  appropriate  for  measuring  Arab-American 
ethnic  identity.     This  26-item  scale,  a  Likert-type 
scale,  has  four  alternative  responses:     agree  strongly, 
agree  mildly,  disagree  strongly  and  disagree  mildly. 
Each  item  is  given  a  score  from  one  to  four,  and  each 
individual  score  is  obtained  by  adding  the  values  for 
each  individual  item.     The  scale  was  administered  to  a 
sample  of  100  individuals,  divided  into  Lebanese  and 
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Palestinian  males  and  females.     The  sample  was  selected 
from  Richmond,  VA,  and  Washington,  DC,  and  subjects  varied 
in  relation  to  age,  education  and  religion.     Factor  analysis 
by  the  method  of  principled  axis  was  performed  in  order  to 
determine  the  constructs  that  underlie  the  scale  and  the 
factor  loadings.     Calculation  of  the  reliability  (coefficient 
alpha)   for  each  factor  and  of  the  whole  scale  was  estab- 
lished.    For  each  group,  the  responses  to  the  scale  were 
intercorrelated  with  further  analysis  by  the  method  of 
principled  axis,  with  squared  multiple  correlations  as 
estimates  of  the  communalities .     Two  orthogonal  factors 
emerged  from  this  procedure.     Items  relating  to  an  American 
identity  correlated  highly  with  factor  I  and  those  items 
pertaining  to  an  Arab  identity  correlated  highly  with 
factor  II.     Factor  I  was  named "American  Identity" and 
factor  II  was  called "Arab  Identity."  Alpha  coefficients 
of  internal  consistency  were  calculated  and  the  reliability 
of  the  items  that  measure  Arab  identity  was  .93  and  for 
the  American  identity,   .92.     Since  the  orthogonality 
structure  of  the  Arab-American  scale  emerged,  this  scale 
can  be  used  as  a  summated  rating  scale  with  each  factor 
as  a  subscale.     The  orthogonality  of  the  scale  gives 
support  to  the  findings  by  Zak  (1973,  1976)  which  sug- 
gested that  ethnic  identity  is  composed  of  two  orthogonal 
factors  which  are  relatively  independent  of  each  other. 

The  second  scale  employed  in  the  study  is  the  Arab- 
American  Attitudes  Toward  Women  Scale.     This  scale  is 
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composed  of  the  short  version  of  Spence  and  Helrareich  CAWS) 
Attitudes  Towards  Women  Scale   (1978)   plus  additional  items 
that  are  specific  to  the  Arabic  culture.     This  scale 
touched  on  marital  relationship,  divorce,  child-rearing 
practices,  vocation  and  education.     Items  specific  to 
the  Arab  culture  related  to  polygamy,  inheritance,  veiling 
and  sexuality.     Reliability  and  validity  of  the  AWS  was 
established  by  Spence  and  Helmreich   (1978) .  Reliability 
and  validity  of  the  Arab-American  Attitudes  Toward  Women 
Scale  was  established  by  following  the  same  procedures 
employed  in  the  Arab-American  ethnic  identity  scale.  A 
principled  factor  analysis  was  performed  and  a  calculation 
of  the  reliability  was  performed.     Only  one  factor  emerged 
and,  therefore,  it  was  not  rotated.     The  reliability  (co- 
efficient-alpha) was  .95.     The  scale  appears  to  measure 
one  construct  and  this  construct  is  bipolar  in  nature. 

The  third  scale  utilized  in  the  study  is  the 
Tennessee  Self-Concept  Scale.     This  scale  measures  self- 
esteem,  identity,   self-satisfaction,  behavior,  moral, 
family  and  social-self.     Reliability  of  the  scale  (co- 
efficient-alpha)  is  .92   (Fitts,  1965). 

The  above  three  instruments  were  administered  alto- 
gether to  a  sample  of  119  Lebanese  and  Palestinian  males 
and  females  from  Richmond,  VA,  and  Washington,  DC.  These 
subjects  were  divided  equally  by  nationality  and  gender 

but  varied  according  to  education  profession,  religion, 
age  of  arrival  and  length  of  stay  in  the  U.S.A. 
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The  following  six  Research  Questions  were  tested: 

1.  Is  the  Arab-American  ethnic  identity  bipolar  or 
orthogonal? 

2.  Are  there  significant  differences  in  ethnic  iden- 
tity, self-concept  and  attitudes  towards  women 
between  the  Lebanese  and  the  Palestinians? 

3.  Are  there  significant  differences  in  ethnic  iden- 
tity, self -concept  and  attitudes  towards  women 
among  the  Christians,  Druze  and  Moslems? 

4.  Are  there  significant  differences  in  ethnic  iden- 
tity,  self -concept  and  attitudes  towards  women 
between  males  and  females? 

5.  Are  there  significant  differences  in  ethnic  iden- 
tity, self -concept  and  attitudes  towards  women 
between  short-stay  group  and  long-stay  group. 

6.  Is  the  degree  of  ethnic  identity  correlated  with 
self-concept  and  attitudes  toward  women? 

Research  Questions  1  and  6  were  tested  by  utilizing 
Pearson-product-moment  correlation  coefficients.  These 
correlations  were  checked  for  statistical  significance  at 
the  .05  level.     Research  Questions  2,  4,  and  5  were  tested 
the  .05  level  of  significance  by  using  t-tests.  Research 
Question  3  was  tested  by  the  method  of  analysis  of 
variance  at  .05  level  of  significance.     Tukey  post  hoc  pro 
cedure  was  used  to  isolate  the  significant  means. 

Results  of  the  study  suggest  that  the  Arab-American 
ethnic  identity  is  composed  of  two  orthogonal  factors: 
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one  factor  represents  the  American  identity  and  the  other 
factor  represents  the  Arab  identity.     Results  showed 
that  there  were  significant  differences  between  the  Leb- 
anese and  the  Palestinians  on  the  American  identity  factor 
and  on  the  self-concept.     The  Lebanese  group  identified 
more  with  the  American  dimension  and  were  higher  on  the 
self -concept  than  the  Palestinian  group.     No  significant 
differences  on  attitudes  toward  women  were  found  between  the 
Lebanese  and  Palestinians.     Results  showed  that  there  were 
significant  differences  among  the  groups  when  divided  by 
religions.  The  Christians  identified  to  a  greater  extent 
with  the  American  dimension  than  the  Moslems  and  the  Druze, 
while  the  two  groups  identified  more  with  the  Arab  dimen- 
sion.    The  Moslems  scored  significantly  lower  on  self- 
criticism  than  did  the  Christians,  but  no  significant 
differences  were  found  among  the  three  groups  on  the  self- 
concept.  The  Christians  were  significantly  more  liberal  in 
their  attitudes  toward  women  than  the  Moslems  and  the  Druze. 
When  the  subjects  were  divided  by  gender,  there  were  no 
significant  differences  between  the  two  groups  on  ethnic 
identity.     Differences  were  apparent  on  the  self-criticism, 
self-concept  and  on  attitudes  toward  women.     Males  were 
significantly  lower  on  the  self-criticism  and  self -concept 
than  their  counterparts.     The  females  scored  significantly 
higher  on  attitudes  toward  women  which  indicates  that 
they  were  more  liberal  than  the  males,  possessed  a  higher 
self-concept  and  were  more  open  to  self-criticism.  When 
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the  sample  was  divided  by  length  of  stay  in  the  U.S.A., 
the  short-stay  group   (1-5  years)   and  the  long-stay  group 
(6-50  years)   showed  significant  differences  on  Ethnicity  I 
and  Ethnicity  II.     The  short-stay  group  identified  signif- 
icantly less  with  the  American  dimension  than  the  long-stay 
group  while  the  long-stay  group  identified  less  with  the 
Arab  dimension.     The  short-stay  group  was  significantly 
less  liberal  than  the  long-stay  group.     No  significant 
differences  were  shown  on  the  rest  of  the  scales.     As  for 
the  degree  of  correlation  among  ethnic  identity,  self -concept 
and  attitudes  toward  women,  results  suggest  that  Ethnicity 
I  scores   (American  identity ) correlated  negatively  with 
self-criticism,   self-concept  and  with  attitudes  toward 
women  scores.     Ethnicity  II  correlated  positively  with 
self-criticism,  self-concept  and  with  attitudes  towards 
women.     Attitudes  toward  women  scale  correlated  positively 
with  the  self-criticism  and  with  the  self-concept  scale. 
Also,  the  self-criticism  scale  correlated  positively  with 
the  self-concept.     In  other  words,   individuals  who  iden- 
tified strongly  with  the  American  dimension  were  more  self- 
critical,  possessed  a  higher  self -concept  and  were  more 
liberal  in  their  attitudes  towards  women  than  those  who 
identified  more  with  the  Arab  dimension.     Additional  re- 
sults showed  that  first  generation  Arab-Americans  were 
less  American  in  their  orientation  than  the  second  genera- 
tion, and  the  second  generation    was  more  liberal  in  their 
attitudes  toward  women  than  their  counterpart.  Another 
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difference  was  discerned  between  those  individuals  who 
arrived  in  the  U.S.A.  before  reaching  the  age  of  21  years 
and  those  who  arrived  after  reaching  the  age  of  21.  The 
only  significant  difference  was  in  the  area  of  ethnic  iden- 
tity.    Those  who  arrived  under  the  age  of  21  years  were  more 
American  than  those  over  21.     Subjects  who  arrived  in  the 
U.S.A.  after  reaching  the  age  of  21  identified  more  with  the 
Arab  dimension.     Two  more  coraparisions  were  made,  one  on  the 
basis  of  the  two  age  groups.     The  young  group  (19-30)  years 
and  the  older  group   (31-66)   showed  no  significant  differences 
on  any  of  the  scales.     Significant  differences  were  reported 
between  the  religious  and  non-religious  groups  on  all  the 
scales.     The  religious  group  identified  more  with  the  Arab 
dimension,  less  with  the  American,  were  significantly  less 
critical  of  themselves,  possessed  lower  self-concept  and 
were  significantly  more  conservative  in  their  attitudes  to- 
ward women  than  the  non-religious  group. 

Conclusions 

This  study  was  conducted  on  a  special  population  at 
a  certain  period  in  time  that  demands  a  careful  inter- 
pretation of  the  results  and  in  the  drawing  of  conclusions. 
In  order  to  possibly  understand  the  Lebanese  and  the 
Palestinians,  the  individual  must  be  aware  of  their  past 
and  present  historical-political  reality.     The  state  of 
war  in  the  Middle  East  has  brought  about  devastating  con- 
sequences for  both  the  Lebanese  and  the  Palestinians. 
Thousands  of  families  have  suffered  heavy  losses  in  human 
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lives   and  material  possessions.     Other  families  became 
refugees,  homeless  and  uprooted.     Many  of  these  uprooted 

people  made  it  to  the  U.S.A.  to  join  family  or  friends 
but  many  others  stayed  behind  to  struggle.     It  is  im- 
portant to  point  out  that  this  ethnic  minority  is  somewhat 
different  from  other  Arab  groups  in  this  country  because 
of  their  experiences  of  war,  violence  and  national 
struggle.     Nevertheless,  the  Lebanese  and  the  Palestinians 
are  Arabic  and  share  a  common  culture,  heritage,  language, 
customs,  and  values  with  the  rest  of  the  Arab  people. 

Results  of  the  study  give  support  to  the  notion  that 
the  Arab-American  identity  is  orthogonal  in  nature.  It 
consists  of  two  relatively  independent  dimensions:  the 
Arab  and  the  American.     This  orthogonality  implies  a 
psychological  state  of  being  that  is  non-conflicting.  An 
individual  need  not  be  either  an  Arab  or  an  American  in 
order  to  define  his  ethnic  identity.     It  is  possible 
to  be  both,  high  or  low  on  both.     The  orthogonality  of 
identity  is  possible  under  normal  circiimstances  of  iden- 
tification.    In  extreme  cases,  when  an  individual  is 
defensively  ethnocentric,  he  may  experience  an  extreme 
identification  with  the  Arabic  dimension  or  total  iden- 
tification with  the  American  identity  which  involves 
denial  and  suppression.     The  concept  of  orthogonality  of 
ethnic  identity  may  serve  to  reduce  xenophobia  and  pre- 
judice.    An  individual  who  identifies  with  his  ethnic 
group  need  not  be    perceived  as   anti-American.  For 
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example,  the  fear  and  suspicion  of  the  Japanese-Americans 
is  still  prevalent  in  this  country  albeit  many  years  have 
passed  by  since  the  invasion  of  Pearl  Harbor  in  1941.  The 
duality  of  loyalty  to  one's  ethnic  group  and  to  one's 
country  may  help  minimize  tension  among  diverse  ethnic 
groups  within  the  larger  majority  culture. 

A  second  conclusion  to  draw  is  that  there  are  no  major 
differences  between  the  Lebanese  and  the  Palestinians  ex- 
cept on  the  American  dimension  and  the  self -concept.  The 
Lebanese  have  a  long  history  of  identification  with  the  West 
and  this  is  attributed  mainly  to  their  Christian  popula- 
tion.    As  for  the  self-concept,  this  difference  could  be 
an  artifact  of  the  low  self-criticism  demonstrated  by  the 
Lebanese  subjects. 

It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  Moslems  have 
the  least  identification  with  the  U.S.A.,  are  the  most 
conservative  in  their  attitude  toward  women,  are  the  least 
cricitcal  of  themselves,  and  retain  the  lowest  self- 
concept  followed  by  the  Druze.     This  finding  gives  sup- 
port to  the  notion  that  the  Moslem  religion  has  some 
characteristics  associated  with  ancient  practices.  A 
significant  number  of  subjects  in  the  sample  still  be- 
lieve in  man's  right  to  multiple  marriages,  veiling  of 
women  and  in  punishing  them  in  case  of  sex-norm  viola- 
tions.    This  is  perhaps  a  manifestation  of  the  politics 
of  power  between  men  and  women.  j 
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There  are  significant  differences  between  the  Arab 
male  and  female.     The  Arab  female  possesses  a  liberal 
attitude  toward  women,  engages  in  self-criticism  and  owns 
a  positive  self-concept.     The  Arab  male  seems  to  be  anti- 
thetical.    Despite  the  sanctions  and  limitations  imposed 
on  the  Arab  female  by  the  culture,  it  is  evident  that 
through  strength  and  perseverance  she  has  managed  to  sur- 
mount the  obstacles  incurred  on  her.     Results  showed  that 
the  Arab-American  female  is  not  any  more  or  any  less  ethnic 
than  the  Arab  male  even  though  the  culture  is  not  favor- 
able to  her  side. 

There  are  differences  between  individuals  who  have 
been     in  the  U.S.A.  for  a  short  time  versus  those  who  have 
been  living  here  for  over  six  years.     New  residents  are 
less  identified  with  the  American  dimension  and,  therefore, 
are  less  acculturated  into  the  American  society.  Individ- 
uals of  long  stay  have  allowed  the  environment  to  in- 
fluence their  identity  and  add  a  new  dimension  to  it.  It 
would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  as  the  length  of  stay 
is  prolonged,  the  person  will  eventually  incorporate  in- 
to their  indentity  structure  components  from  the  majority 
culture.     This  may  be    substantiated  by  the  evidence  that 
individuals  of  long  stay  have  modified  their  attitudes 
toward  women.     They  are  significantly  more  liberal  on 
women's  issues  than  newcomers.     But  length  of  stay  in  a 
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host  culture  does  not   appear  to  penetrate  the  self-concept 
and  produce  a  change  like  it  does  in  other  areas.  The 
self-concept  is  a  complex  phenomenon  and  is  less  amenable 
to  expeditious  change. 

There  is  a  significant  correlation  among  Arab-American 
ethnic  identity,  self -concept  and  attitudes  toward  women. 
The  Arab  dimension  correlates  positively  with  the  self- 
criticism  and  with  attitudes  towards  women  and  does  not 
correlate  with  the  self-concept.     An  individual  who  iden- 
tifies more  with  the  Arabic  dimension  tends  to  be  low 
on  self-criticism  and  more  conservative  in  his  attitudes 
toward  women,  while  the  reverse  is  true  for  the  individual 
who  identifies  more  with  the  American  dimension. 

Common  to  the  majority  of  the  people  was  the  strong 
feeling  of  alienation.     Homelessness,  uprooting  and  the 
transplanting  of  a  population  from  one  homeland  to  another 
are  antecedents  of  alienation.     In  addition,  a  disruption 
in  continuity  and  having  to  root  oneself  in  a  new  country 
can  lead  to  apathy,  depression  and  anxiety.     The  immigrant 
who  flees  to  a  different  country  or  who  comes  willingly 
may  face  psychological  consequences;   such  as,  "traumatic 
neurosis,"  "identity  crisis,"  and  "uprooting  neurosis" 
(Pf ister-Ammende,   1980) .     Yet,   there  are  some  who  adapt 
to  a  new  country  and  keep  their  sense  of  identity  inte- 
grated and  never  experience  the  process  of  uprooting  and 
its  psychological  consequences. 
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Recommendations 

For  Counselors 

In  order  for  a  counselor/therapist  to  be  effective 
in  implementing  the  goals  of  therapy,  he/she  must  be 
cognizant  of  the  type  of  population  he/she  is  working 
with  and  of  the  etiology  of  their  psychological  problems. 

The  Arab  population  in  the  U.S.A.  is  conservative, 
traditional  and  patriarchal  and  the  majorty  of  this  group 
is  religious.     A  counselor  must  realize  the  implications 
of  psychological  conservatism  in  the  client.     A  highly 
conservative  person  is  resistant  to  change.     According  to 
Wilson  and  Patterson   (1968),  an  extremely  conservative 
person  is  religious,  superstitious,  dogmatic,  intolerant 
of  minorities  and  espouses  rigid  morality.     The  religious 
person  will  possess  an  external  locus  of  control, will  be 
highly  defensive  and  will  tend  to  present  a  favorable 
image  of  oneself,  based  on  distortion.     It  was  evident 
in  this  study  that  the  religious  subjects  were  the  least 
critical  of  themselves  and  their  score  fell  significantly 
below  the  normal  limit.     This  may  reflect  fear  of  re- 
jection, insecurity  and  inferiority. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  mention  that  people  from  the 
third  world  psychosomatize  their  mental  illness  and,  there- 
fore, they  are  resistant  to  non-drug  therapy.  This 
attitude  towards  psychotherapy  can  be  explained  in  light 
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of  the  cultural  myth  relating  mental  problems  to  super- 
natural forces  or  unknown  sources.     It  may  be  an  onerous 
task  for  counselors/therapists  to  break  through  the  re- 
sistance of  the  client.     This  type  of  population  may  not 
seek  psychological  services  lest  their  act  be  viewed  as 
ignominious  and  shameful.     The  concept  of  shame  in  the 
Arabs  is  analogous  to  the  concept  of  guilt  in  the 
Westerners.     An  effective  way  to  reach  such  populations 
is  to  deliver  mental  health  services  to  their  homes  or 
to  open  a  family  center  where  individuals  may  socialize 
and  establish  a  supportive  system  in  an  atmosphere  of 
trust  which  would  facilitate  the  delivery  of  psychological 
services. 

At  any  rate,  the  counselor/therapist  needs  to  be 
knowledgeable  of  the  problems  that  may  face  an  ethnic 
individual  living  in  a  new  culture.     These  problems  would 
relate  to  identity  crisis,  depression,  anxiety,  loss  of 
self-esteem  and,  above  all,  alienation.     A  counselor/ 
therapist  needs  to  work  with  the  client  through  the  con- 
flicts and  the  ambivalence  accrued  from  culture  shock 
and  confusion.     It  is  essential  when  working  with  a 
population  who  experienced  loss  of  homes,  family,  friends 
and  personal  values  to  help  them  regain  a  sense  of  worth, 
meaningfulness  and  self -dignity .     It  is  also  significant 
for  the  counselor/therapist  to  establish  a  trusting 
relationship  where  the  client  can  feel  free  to  communicate 
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without  fear.     An  important  role  a  counselor  needs 
to  take  is  to  help  the  client  relate  to  himself,  signif- 
icant others  and  to  society  at  large.     Horney  (1950) 
contended  that  "self-realization"  should  be  the  goal  of 
therapy  and  she  believed  that  every  human  being  has  the 
potential  for  self-realization  which  will  enable  him/her 
to  realize  the  potential  within.     This  self-realization 
permits  the  individual  to  take  responsibility  for  his/ 
her  own  growth  and  development.     Finally,  the  counselor/ 
therapist  needs  to  be  conscious  of  his/her  own  biases 
and  stereotypes  and  must  be  sensitive  to  the  client's 
needs  and  should  avoid  forcing  his/her  value  and  belief 
system  during  the  therapeutic  intervention. 

For  Research 

The  Arab  population  in  the  U.S.A.  has  not  been 
studied  extensively  like  other  ethnic  groups.     Any  em- 
pirical studies  from  a  psycho-social  perspective  would 
contribute  to  the  understanding  and  the  demystif ication 
of  such  a  group.     It  would  be  essential  to  study  the  im- 
pact of  uprooting  on  Arabs  in  America  with  Arabs  in  their 
respective  home  countries  and  to  find  out  to  what  extent 
the  psychological  symptoms  are  direct  result  of  immigra- 
tion, war  or  persecution.     Also,  it  would  be  beneficial 
to  conduct  comparative  studies  on  Arabs  in  T^erica  who 
have  not  experienced  war  at  home  or  refugee  problems  with 
those  who  have.     This  will  yield  further  insight  about 
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the  etiology  of  psychological  problems  and  the  type  of 
neurosis  they  produce  in  the  personality  system. 

Other  areas  need  to  be  explored  about  the  Arabs  in 
America  such  as  how  family  structure  influences  social 
adaptation  in  a  Western  culture.     This  will  help  identify 
the  socialization  patterns  which  determine  to  a  great 
extent  identity  formation  and  self-concept.     An  investi- 
gation of  the  dynamics  of  coping  strategies  among  this 
ethnic  population  will  help  identify  the  ways  and  methods 
leading  to  effective  adaptation  or  resulting  in  stress- 
ful existence. 


APPENDIX  A 
PILOT  VERSION  OF 
ARAB-AMERICAN  ETHNIC  IDENTITY  SCALE 

This  Questionnaire  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
research.     It  will  help  us  understand  the  Arab  people 
who  live  in  America.     There  are  no  right  or  wrong 
answers,  just  opinions.     Please  answer  each  question 
to  the  best  of  your  knowledge. 

1.  Present  Residence  

2.  Sex   

3 .  Age   

4.  Religion   

5.  Marital  Status   

6 .  Country  of  Birth   

7.  Age  of  Arrival  to  U.S.A.   

8.  Length  of  Stay  in  the  U.S.A.   

9.  Present  Occupation  

10.  Father's  Occupation  

11.  Formal  Education,  which  level  have  you  completed? 

a.  Elementary    d.  Post  Graduate   

b.  Secondary    e.  Vocational  Training   

c.  College    f.  None   

13.     Your  Ethnic  Generation: 

a.  First  Generation  (Born  in  the  Arab  world)   

b.  Second  Generation   (Parents  were  born  in  the 
Arab  world)   

c.  Third  Generation   (Both  sets  of  grandparents  were 
born  in  the  Arab  world)   
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ARAB-AMERICAN  ETHNIC  IDENTITY  SCALE 

The  following  statements  describe  attitudes  toward 
the  Arab  people.     Express  to  us  your  opinion  by  indicating 

1  -  Agree  Strongly 

2  -  x\gree  Mildly 

3  -  Disagree  Mildly 

4  -  Disagree  Strongly 

At  the  end  of  each  statement  place  in  the  bracket  the 
number  which  expresses  your  personal  opinion. 

1.  I  am  proud  of  my  Arab  heritage.      (  ) 

2.  I  share  a  common  fate  and  destiny  with  all  Arabs.    (  ) 

3.  I  feel  a  strong  sense  of  belonging  in  America.      (  ) 

4.  Arab  norms  and  values  guide  my  attitude  and  behavior. 
(  ) 

5.  I  like  the  way  of  life  in  America.      (  ) 

6.  Being  an  Arab  is  central  to  my  life.      (  ) 

7.  I  feel  sympathetic  towards  Jews.      (  ) 

8.  I  feel  alienated  in  America.      (  ) 

9.  Being  an  Arab  is  a  source  of  my  self-esteem.      (  ) 

10.  America  is  central  to  my  life.      (  ) 

11.  There  is  a  sense  of  continuity  to  the  Arab  identity. 
(  ) 

12.  My  fate  and  destiny  is  tied  up  with  the  fate  and 
destiny  of  all  Americans.      (  ) 

13.  Arabism  is  of  paramount  importance  in  my  life.      (  ) 

14.  The  Arab  world  is  in  urgent  need  for  my  services.  ( 

15.  My  allegiance  is  to  the  American  people.      {  ) 

16.  I  feel  kinship  with  all  Arabs.      (  ) 
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17.  I  feel  a  sense  of  affiliation  with  Americans.      (  ) 

18.  I  am  a  deeply  religious  person.      (  ) 

19.  My  intimate  friends  are  Arabs.      (  ) 

20.  Islam  is  a  source  of  my  self-worth.      (  ) 

21.  I  have  a  strong  commitment  to  the  welfare  of  all  the 
Arab  people  throughout  the  world.      (  ) 

22.  The  Palestinian  cause  is  central  to  my  life.      (  ) 

23.  I  approve  of  America's  Middle  East  policies.      (  ) 

24.  I  am  opposed  to  Zionism.      (  ) 

25.  I  feel  every  Arab  should  be  committed  to  help  build 
secular  democratic  regime  based  on  justice  and  equality 
back  in  the  Arab  world.      (  ) 

26.  I  identify  myself  as:     please  check  one 

a.  Arab    c.  American   

b.  Arab-American   d.     Other  (specify)   


APPENDIX  B 
FINAL  VERSION 


ARAB-Ar4ERICAN  ETHNIC  IDENTITY  SCALE 

This  Questionnaire  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
search.    It  will  help  us  understand  the  Arab  people  who 
live  in  America.     There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers, 
just  opinions.     Please  answer  each  question  to  the  best  of 
your  knowledge. 

1.  Present  Residence:  City  

2.  Sex   

3.  Age   

4.  Religion    Are  you  religious?    Yes   No  

5.  Marital  Status   

6 .  Country  of  Birth   

7.  Age  of  Arrival  in  the  U.S.A.   

8.  Length  of  Stay  in  the  U.S.A.   

9.  Present  Occupation  

10.  Father's  Occupation  

11.  Formal  Education,  which  level  have  you  completed? 

a.  Elementary    d.     Post  Graduate   

b.  Secondary    e.     Vocational  Training  

c.  College    f.  None   

12.  Your  Ethnic  Generation: 

a.  First  Generation  (Born  in  the  Arab  world)   

b.  Second  Generation   (Parents  were  born  in  the 
Arab  world)   

c.  Third  Generation  (Both  sets  of  grandparents  were 
born  in  the  Arab  world)   
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ARAB-AMERICAN  ETHNIC  IDENTITY  SCALE 

The  following  statements  describe  attitudes  towards 
the  Arab  people.  Express  to  us  how  you  feel  about  each 
statement  by  indicating? 

1  -  Agree  Strongly 

2  -  Agree  Mildly 

3  -  Disagree  Mildly 

4  -  Disagree  Strongly 

At  the  end  of  each  statement  place  in  the  bracket  the 
number  which  expresses  your  personal  opinion. 

1.  I  am  proud  of  my  Arab  heritage.      (  ) 

2.  I  share  a  common  fate  and  destiny  with  all  Arabs.      (  ) 

3.  I  feel  a  strong  sense  of  belonging  in  America.      (  ) 

4.  Arab  noinns  and  values  guide  my  attitude  and  behavior. 
(  ) 

5.  I  like    the  way  of  life  in  America.      (  ) 

6.  Being  an  Arab  is  central  to  my  life.      (  ) 

7.  I  feel  alienated  in  America.      (  ) 

8.  Being  an  Arab  is  a  source  of  my  self-esteem.      (  ) 

9.  America  is  central  to  my  life.      (  ) 

10.  There  is  a  sense  of  continuity  to  the  Arab  identity. 
{  ) 

11.  My  fate  and  destiny  is  tied  up  with  the  fate  and 
destiny  of  all  Americans.      (  ) 

12.  Arabism  is  of  paramount  importance  in  my  life.    (  ) 

13.  My  allegiance  is  to  the  American  people.      (  ) 

14.  I  feel  kinship  with  all  Arabs.      (  ) 

15.  I  feel  a  sense  of  affiliation  with  Americans.      (  ) 

16.  My  intimate  friends  are  Arabs.      {  ) 
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17.  Islam  is  a  source  of  my  self-worth.     (  ) 

18.  I  have  a  strong  commitment  to  the  welfare  of  all 
the  Arab  people  throughout  the  world.      (  ) 

19.  I  approve  of  America's  Middle  East  policies.      (  ) 

20.  I  feel  every  Arab  should  be  committed  to  help  build 

a  democratic  Arab  world  based  on  justice  and  equality. 
(  ) 


APPENDIX  C 

CSpence  &  Helmreich  short  version  of  AVJS) 


ATTITUDES  TOWARD  WOMEN 

The  statements  listed  below  describe  attitudes  toward 
the  roles  of  women  in  society  which  different  people  have. 
There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers,  only  opinions.  You 
are  asked  to  express  your  feeling  about  each  statement  by 
indicating  whether  you  (1)   agree  strongly,    (2)  agree 
mildly,    (3)  disagree  mildly,  or   (4)   disagree  strongly. 

1.  Swearing  and  obscenity  are  more  repulsive  in  speech 
of  a  woman  than  a  man. 

2.  Under  modern  economic  conditions  with  women  being 
active  outside  the  home,  men  should  share  in  house- 
hold tasks  such  as  washing  dishes  and  doing  the 
laundry. 

3.  It  is  insulting  to  women  to  have  tiie  "obey"  clause 
remain  in  the  marriage  services. 

4.  A  woman  should  be  as  free  as  a  man  to  propose 
marriage. 

5.  Women  should  worry  less  about  their  rights  and  more 
about  becoming  good  wives  and  mothers. 

6.  Women  should  assume  their  rightful  place  in  business 
and  all  the  professions  along  with  men. 

7 .  A  woman  should  not  expect  to  go  to  exactly  the  same 
place  or  to  have  quite  the  same  freedom  of  action 
as  a  man. 

8.  It  is  ridiculous  for  a  woman  to  run  a  locomotive  and 
for  a  man  to  darn  socks. 

9.  The  intellectual  leadership  of  a  community  should  be 
largely  in  the  hands  of  men. 

10.  Women  should  be  given  equal  opportunity  with  men 
for  apprenticeship  in  the  various  trades. 

11.  Women  earning  as  much  as  their  dates  should  bear 
equally  the  expense  when  they  go  out  together. 

12.  Sons  in  a  family  should  be  given  more  encouragement 
to  go  to  college  than  daughters. 
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13.  In  general,  the  father  should  have  greater  authority 
than  the  mother  in  the  bringing  up  of  children. 

14.  Economic  and  social  freedom  is  worth  far  more  to 
women  than  acceptance  of  the  ideal  of  femininity 
which  has  been  set  up  by  men. 

15.  There  are  many  jobs  in  which  men  should  be  given 
preference  over  women  in  being  hired  or  promoted. 


Reprinted  with  permission  from  Spence  and  Helmreich. 


APPENDIX  D 

ITEMS  THAT  ARE  RELEVENT  TO  THE  ARAB  CULTURE 

The  statements  listed  below  describe  attitudes  towards 
the  roles  of  women  in  society  which  different  people  have. 
There  are  no  right  answers,  only  opinions.  You  are  asked 
to  express  your  feeling  about  each  statement  by  indicating: 

1  -  Agree  Strongly 

2  -  Agree  Mildly 

3  -  Disagree  Mildly 

4  -  Disagree  Strongly 

At  the  end  of  each  statement  place  in  the  bracket  the 
number  which  expresses  your  personal  opinion. 

1.  Women  have  an  intense  desire  for  sex  and  therefore 
they  should  be  kept  segregated  from  men  and  under 
surveillance.    (  ) 

2.  Property  and  estate  in  a  family  should  not  be  inherited 
equally  between  the  male  and  the  female.    (  ) 

3.  Women  who  commit  Zina   (Adultery)    should  be  punished. 
(  ) 

4.  A  woman  should  get  married  as  early  as  the  age  of  13 
in  order  to  stay  virtuous  and  be  obedient  to  her  hus- 
band and  family.     (  ) 

5.  Veiling  as  a  method  to  protect  men  from  women's  Fitna 
(Femma  Fatale)   should  be  encouraged.      (  ) 

6.  Women's  virginity  is  important  because  it  determines 
her  character  and  predicts  her  behavior.      (  ) 

7.  Acts  of  violence  committed  by  families  to  defend  the 
honor  and  erase  the  shame  against  women  who  violate 
sexual  norms  should  be  abolished.      (  ) 

8.  Both  husbands  and  wives  should  be  allowed  the  same 
grounds  for  divorce.    (  ) 

9.  This  verse:     "Marry  of  the  women,  who  seem  good  to  you, 
two,  three,  or  four,  and  if  ye  fear  ye  cannot  do 
justice  then  one."     This  is  a  fair  statement  because 

it  allows  the  man  to  test  his  personal  dignity  and 
sense  of  justice.    (  ) 
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10.     It  is  alright  for  a  woman  to  engage  in  premarital 
sex  but  it  is  not  alright  when  it  involves  my  sister 
or  my  daughter.      (  ) 


APPENDIX  E 

ARAB-AMERICAN  ATTITUDES  TOWARDS  WOMEN  SCALE 

The  statements  listed  below  describe  attitudes  towards 
the  roles  of  women  in  society  which  different  people  have. 
There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers,  only  opinions.  You 
are  asked  to  express  your  feeling  about  each  statement  by 
indicating: 


At  the  end  of  each  statement  place  in  the  bracket  the 
number  which  expresses  your  personal  opinion. 

1.  A  woman  should  be  as  free  as  a  man  to  propose 
marriage.      (  ) 

2.  It  is  ridiculous  for  a  woman  to  run  a  locomotive  and 
for  a  man  to  darn  socks.      (  ) 

3.  A  woman  should  not  expect  to  go  to  exactly  the  same 
places  or  to  have  quite  the  same  freedom  of  action 
as  a  man.      (  ) 

4.  Women  earning  as  much  as  their  dates  should  bear 
equally  the  expense  when  they  go  out  together.      (  ) 

5.  Swearing  and  obscenity  are  more  repulsive  in  the 
speech  of  a  woman  than  a  man.      (  ) 

6.  Under  modern  economic  conditions  with  women  being 
active  outside  the  home,  men  should  share  in  house- 
hold tasks  such  as  washing  dishes  and  doing  the 
laundry.     (  ) 

7.  Women  should  worry  less  about  their  rights  and  more 
about  becoming  good  wives  and  mothers.      (  ) 

8.  Women  have  an  intense  desire  for  sex  and  therefore 
they  should  be  kept  segregated  from  men  and  under 
surveillance.       {  ) 

9.  Property  and  estate  in  a  family  should  not  be  in- 
herited equally  between  the  male  and  the  female.    (  ) 


1 
2 
3 
4 


Agree  Strongly 
Agree  Mildly 
Disagree  Mildly 
Disagree  Strongly 
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10.  It  is  insulting  to  women  to  have  the  "obey"  clause 
remain  in  the  marriage  services.      {  ) 

11.  There  are  many  jobs  in  which  men  should  be  given  pre- 
ference over  women  in  being  hired  or  promoted.      (  ) 

12.  Women  who  commit  Zina   CAdultery)   should  be  punished. 
(  ) 

13 .  Sons  in  a  family  should  be  given  more  encouragement 
to  go  to  college  than  daughters.      (  ) 

14.  A  woman  should  get  married  as  early  as  the  age  of  13 
in  order  to  stay  virtuous  and  be  obedient  to  her  hus- 
band and  family.      (  ) 

15.  Economic  and  social  freedom  is  worth  far  more  to  wo- 
men than  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  feminity  which  has 
been  set  up  by  men.      (  ) 

16.  Women  should  be  given  equal  opportunity  with  men  for 
apprenticeship  in  various  trades.      (  ) 

17.  Veiling  as  a  method  to  protect  men  from  women's  Fitna 
(Femme  Fa tale)   should  be  encouraged.      (  ) 

18.  In  general,  the  father  should  have  greater  authority 
than  the  mother  in  the  bringing  up  of  children.      (  ) 

19.  Women's  virginity  is  important  because  it  determines 
her  character  and  predicts  her  behavior.     (  ) 

20.  The  intellectual  leadership  of  a  community  should  be 
largely  in  the  hands  of  men.      (  ) 

21.  Acts  of  violence  committed  by  families  to  defend  the 
honor  and  erase  the  shame  against  women  who  violate 
sexual  norms  should  be  abolished.      (  ) 

22.  Both  husbands  and  wives  should  be  allowed  the  same 
grounds  for  divorce.      (  ) 

23.  Women  should  assume  their  rightful  place  in  business 
and  all  the  professions  along  with  men.      (  ) 

24.  This  verse;     "Marry  of  the  women,  who  seem  good  to 
you,  two,  three,  or  four,  and  if  ye  fear  that  ye  can- 
not do  justice  then  one."     This  is  a  fair  statement 
because  it  allows  the  man  to  test  his  personal 
dignity  and  sense  of  justice.      (  ) 


APPENDIX  F 
Pilot  Study 

Sample  of  Interview  Questions 

1.  How  do  you  define  an  ethnic  Arab  living  in  the 
U.S.A.? 

2.  What  is  an  ideal  Arab-American? 

3.  How  do  you  feel  about  being  an  Arab  living  in  the 
U.S.A.? 

4.  What  guides  your  behavior  and  values? 

5.  Is  the  Palestinian  problem  related  to  your  Arab- 
identity? 

6.  Do  you  feel  an  Arab  should  be  pro  the  Palestinian 
cause? 

7.  Being  pro  Palestinian,  does  it  mean  you  are  anti-Jewish? 

8.  Do  you  feel  committed  to  the    Arab  world? 
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APPENDIX  G 
Correlation  Matrix  for  Ethnicity  I 
(American  Sub-Identity  Scale) 


Item 

Mo 

FTHD  3 

ETHOS 

ETH07 

ETH09 

ETHll 

ETH13 

ETH15 

ETH19 

£j  ±  n\j 

1  on 
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1.00 
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1.00 
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1.00 
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.65 
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.88 
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1.00 

ETH15 

.82 

.75 

.63 

.79 

.83 

.79 

1.00 

ETH19 

.26 

.18 

.26 

.25 

.26 

.29 

.29 

1.00 
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APPENDIX  H 
Correlation  Matrix  for  Ethnicity  II 
(Arab  Sub-Identity  Scale) 


Item 
No. 
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APPENDIX  I 
Correlation  Matrix  for 
Arab-American  Attitudes  Toward  Women  Scale 
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No. 
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.75 

.65 

.70 

.  54 

.11 

.  65 

.  52 

AWS20 

.72 

.82 

.79 

.71 

.74 

.  58 

.81 

.64 

.  51 

AWS21 

.44 

.28 

.23 

.48 

.25 

.48 

.41 

.42 

.41 

AWS22 

.29 

.20 

.14 

.41 

.17 

.59 

.82 

.42 

.42 

AWS23 

.69 

.69 

.61 

.65 

.60 

.61 

.76 

.67 

.56 

AWS24 

.64 

.56 

.42 

.  60 

.38 

.57 

.54 

.75 

.69 
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Item 
No. 

AWSIO 

AWSll 

AWS12 

AWS13 

AWSIO 

1.00 

AWSll 

.69 

1.00 

AWS12 

.72 

.73 

1.00 

AWS13 

.64 

.51 

.75 

1.00 

AWS14 

.53 

.44 

.64 

.78 

AWS15 

.53 

.61 

.64 

.61 

AWS16 

.67 

.60 

.70 

.73 

AWS17 

.57 

.39 

.67 

.80 

AWS18 

.56 

.53 

.71 

.75 

AWS19 

.78 

.73 

.85 

.70 

ASW20 

.75 

.78 

.84 

.71 

AWS21 

.41 

.21 

.35 

.46 

AWS22 

.30 

.16 

.28 

.40 

AWS23 

.68 

.58 

.74 

.72 
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.45 

.45 

.66 

.75 
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1.00 

.  O  u 
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.34 

.36 
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.21 

.7.6 

.  56 
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.78 

.75 

.40 

.29 
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.65 

.62 

.31 

.26 

AWS14  AWS15  AWS16  AWS17  AWS18 


1.00 


.53 

1.00 

.65 

.61 

1.00 

.84 

.50 

.69 

1.  00 

.74 

.59 

.65 

.66 

1.00 

.69 

.66 

.72 

.65 

.67 

.66 

.70 

.75 

.62 

.70 

.28 

.39 

.43 

.46 

.32 

.26 

.28 

.32 

.34 

.38 

.70 

.67 

.73 

.69 

.64 

.76 

.52 

.58 

.83 

.64 

AWS23  AWS24 


1.00 
.69  1.00 
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